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TERMS AND CONDITIONS wo. 


. Subscription price js ono dollar and fifty MAGAZINES, wacs numpvers, from 
cents a year, payable in advance; with 50 assorted pic- Cont $2.00 a fa the 84 back numbers fc 
tures, $2.00; single copy, 15 cents. OUND VOLUMES, I to XVI, each 

POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for allsub- from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8x10 it; 
scriptions in the United States, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila Double volumes, half morocco, $3.00, Six) 
(Samoa), Canada and Mexico. Forallothercountriesin umes, cloth, $18.00. Eight double volumes) 
the Postal Union add 30 cents postage. $18.00, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of ad- Exchange price for bound volumes wr\ 


dress is ordered, both the new and the old address eauat Solos foe  eanale ae cloth, $1.0¢ , 
6 given. Postmasters are not allowed to forward second- COLORED PI CTURE S canseas Sat was 


class matter until postage is sent to prepay charges. It ; : 
costs two cents per copy to forward this magazine. Sub- yk $1.80 per 100; $15.00 per 1,000. The 648 ; 


$6.48. ‘ 
scribers who do not observe this rule should not ask us PREMIUMS, Either of the following cold 


to send duplicate copies. s ee 
DISCONTINUANCES. If a subscriber wishes his weeet oe ta) Ghedatene aiserorts 1) Song of th 


magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscrip- : 
tion, notice to that effect should be sent, otherwise it is Cy thics Perea ines tans. ae eos N 
assumed that a continuance of the subscription is desired. |nduystrial Pictures. ” , 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent by EPR RTL 
check, draft, express order, or money order, payable to Little Folks OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
otder of A. W. Mumford. .Cash should be sent in regis- School Bulletin (Monthly): 


paved Jatter. American Primary Teacher (Monthly).... 


AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agentin WN. B, Journal of Education (Weekly) .... 0... .... «s+ 
every town and county. Write for terms and territory. Educational Review (Monthly) .....6.-.+essecees coves 0 

RECEIPTS. Remittances are acknowledged by Teu per cent discount on any or all of these wher 
change of label] on wrapper, indicating date to which sub- ordered in combination with Birds and Nature. Sent 
seription is paid. 5 one or several addresses, 


AB fetters should be addressed to A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Ws 


quam $4.40 FOR $2.25 cama. 


: Birds and Nature one year........ go'y tbe & cidirw win Gaal ipaenaeaiene 
AI] \ Birds of Lakeside and Prairie 0020200000000 SIT veo ] A 
The Fairies that Run the World and How They Dolt.. 1.00 { , 
for Wild Birds in City Parks (new edition). .+.............. .40 for 
} 25 Colored Pictures............ a vielvsla's «ole ole BUN oeuieis aEnrehG eee 


$2.25 Tor amronnt ot valor ifeha sb Ri dite were Pelt 54" cide aaa $2.25 


Express or postage 25 cents additional. 
- THIS IS ANOTHER ONE OF OUR GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS -——- 


BIRDS AND NATURE. Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50, A magazine 
devoted to nature and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in the 
world which publishes pictures of birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in nat- 
ural colors. Hight full-page plates each month. 

BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. By Edward B. Clark. This book contains field 
sketches of bird-life in the great Middle West. The author takes his readers afield with him 
and puts them in close touch with our feathered friends of lakeside, woodland and prairie. 


President Roosevelt on meeting Mr. Clark quite recently, remarked: ‘You are the gentleman who 
wrote that one raph about the prothonotary warbler. Iread with great interest about that little bird—I am 
quite familiar with your book, Mr. Clark, and I bave always wanted to meet the man who wrote it. The pro- 

reat pet be ate was a new birdtome. Upto the time of reading about it in your book I never had heard 
° specimen.”’ 


_ THE PAIRIES THAT RUN THE WORLD AND HOW THEY DOIT. By Ernest Vincent 


Wright. 110 pages, cloth, 30 full page illustrations. The subjects dealt with in this **-we 
book are well known to children and many pleasant thoughts regarding the wor’..ngs of 
nature may be derived from its pages. 

WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. By Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall *,valter, Pocket 
edition, pp. 66, cloth, with chart showing Migration of Birds. New edition, entirely 
rewritten, enlarged, and including 145 birds, both land and water. The object of this 
little book is to furnish those who may be interested in making the acquaintance of wild 
birds with a simple letter of introduction to one hundred interesting biedy 

25 BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES. ; 


“These pictures are so natural that it almost seems as ff the creature represented is going te start ous 
of the page end escape.'’’—-Chicago Record-Herald, goine 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of Birds and Nature, Ask for catNogus. Address 
A. W. MUMFORD. Publisher, 378 Webash « Yeaue, Chicago 
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Through the Great Heart of the Alleghanies 


Vilar rE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


, 
HEN taking a business trip why not make 
it a delightful trip at the same time? 


A journey of monotony or pleasure is 
yours at will. 
East and west bound travelers who know 
never hesitate when selecting a route. 
These hot days they anticipate and then enjoy a 
long procession of Nature’s delightful surprises 
as they travel on the B. & O.— 


‘The Great Speedway through the Alleghanies 


Do you want the breath of the mountains in 
your lungs? Do you want a restful ride among 
Nature’s wonderlands, where greenclad moun- 
tains come down to your very car window; where 
streams and rivers are in view almost every 
minute of your ride through the everlasting hills? 
If the reading of it pleases you, then take a 


ROYAL BLUE LIMITED 


on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 
drink it in to the full. 

With the newest standard equipment 
rolling over heavy steel rails on rock 
___ ballasted roadbed, the Baltimore & Ohio 
ss offers its patrons an unusually safe, 
clean and restful journey. 

The well-known B. & O. Dining Car 
Service, where you ‘‘eat at home,’’ is 
favorably commented on by experienced 
travelers. 


Stop-over privilege of ten days allowed at Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia on through first-class tickets 


Further information furnished by our local representatives and ticket 
agents or by addressing 


D. B. MARTIN, M. P. T. B. N. AUSTIN, G. P. A. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 


Two Fascinating Books on School Life 


“TEAN MITCHELL'S SCHOOL,” -, Price, pF 00 =) 
‘GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE,” 50 
Both by ANGELINA W. WRAY 


These books have been used in over 1,coo Institute and Reading Circle classes. 


A New Book for Teachers’ and Mothers’ Clubs 


By PRIN. HARRIET A. MARSH, of the Hancock Schcol, Detroit 
“THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN MODERN EDUCATION” 


READY IN SEPTEMBBEE 


Ask your superintendents and institute instructors about our books. 
Correspondence invited. 


| PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., - Bloomington, Illinois 


HERE IS A GOOD BOOK FOR EDUCATORS. 
Constructive Work. 


ITS RELATION TO NUMBER, LITERATURE, HISTORY 
AND NATURE WORK. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


By EDWARD F. WORST, Yale Practice School, Chicago Normal. 


There is no one book published which contains anywhere near the variety of work 
found in this book. Its chief value lies in the fact that constructive work is treated not 
as an isolated subject, but in its relation to other lines of work. It is adapted to pupils 
from the first through the eighth grades. 

This book contains two hundred and twenty-five exercises for constructive work in 
paper cutting, paper foldings, bristol board, and straw board, with definite dictated 
steps for making each one. 

Pupils of the grammar grades will find these exercises very helpful in explaining 
much of their number work. Many of the principles underlying geometry work are 
made clear through the paper and card board exercises. 

Among the articles made may be found free hand cuttings, baskets and boxes of 
various kinds, furniture, trays, postage stamp holders, thread winders, pencil holders, 
comb cases, candlestick, Puritan hat, Eskimo’s sled, bill holder, card receiver, Dutch 
windmill, King Alfred’s lantern, cathedral windows, art book, poem book, etc., etc. 
Among other lines of work may be found basketry, vegetable dyes, pottery, textiles, 
wood work, venetian iron. 


300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 225 PAGES, 54% x 8% INCHES. PRICE, $1.00. 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER.—Send $1.00 to day, and we will forward book, 


—=—==————————————SS_ prepaid, at once. Keep it three days, and if 
not satisfactory return in perfect condition and your money will be refunded. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ORDER BLANK. BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES. 


In full colors, absolutely true to life and nature. 


Size, 7x9 inches. 


The only color plates of the kind in the world. Made by the recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. These exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention. Every teacher, school 


and home should have the entire list. 
have them because of the price. 


You should have them (1) because of their value, (2) you can 
The educational value of these plates is wonderful. 


75,000 000 printed; 20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. 


“The delicate coloring in your Passenger Pigeon is a marvelof art.” 


These pictures are so natural that it almost seems as if the creature 
represented is going to start out of the page and escape.— Chicago Record- 


Herald. 


The pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall 
put them upon the walls of my rustic retreat, Slab Sides.—Jno. Burroughs. 


You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing colors with re- 
markable fidelity to nature.—Dr. Hiliott Cowes. 


Prices: Assorted as desired, 2 certs each for 13 to 99; lots of 100, $1.80; lots of 1,000, $15.00. 


Special prices on large orders 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year and 50 plates, $2.00. The complete set, 648 plates,1 cent eack, $6.48. 
Mark pictures desired and return this sheet to 


1 Nonpareil. 
z Resplendent Trogon. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 
4 Golden Pheasant. 
5 Australian Parrakeet. 
6 Cock of the Rock. 
7 Red Bird of Paradise. 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
g Red-rumped Tanager, 
10 Golden Oriol. 
11 American Blve Jay. 
12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roller. 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker. 
14 Mexican Mot Mot. 
15 King Parrot. 
16 American Robin. 
17 American Kingfisher. 
18 Blue-mountain Lory. 
Ig Red-winged Blackbird. 
20 Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
21 Bluebird. 
22 Barn Swallow, 
23 Brown Thrasher. 
24 Japan Pheasant. 
25 Bobolink, 
26 American Crow, 
27 Flicker. 
28 Black Tern. 
29 Meadow Lark. 
30 Great Horned Ow' 
31 Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
32 Canada Jay. 
33 Purple Gallinule. 
34 Smith’s Longspur. 
35 American Red Crossbills 
36 Califoria Woodpecker. 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 
38 Bohemian Waxwing. 
39 Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
40 Arizona jay. 
41 Screech Owl. 
42 Orchard Oriole. 
43 Marsh Hawk. 
44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
45 Black-capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 
47 Indigo Bird. 
48 Night Hawk. 
49 Wood Thrush. 
50 Catbird, 
s1 Yellow-throated Viree. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Sole owner and maker, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Not less than 13 mailed 


§2 American Mockingbird. 
53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 
54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike. 

56 Baltimore Oriole. 

57 Snowy Owl. 

§8 Scarlet Tanager. 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 

Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet. 

65 Canvas-back Duck. 

66 Wood Duck. 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 
68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 

7° Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 
71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser. 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak, 

79 Turkey Vulture. 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 
8rSummer Yellow Bird. 

82 Hermit Thrush, 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

90 White-breasted Nuthatch. 
91 Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch. 

93 Chimney Swift. 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco, 

Joo Kingbird. 
101 Summer Tanager. 


for which please send the following order to 


102 White-fronted Goose. 

103 Turnstone, 

104 Belted Piping F.over. 

1o5 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler. 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 

108 European Kingfisher, 

Iog Vermilion Flycatcher, 

110 Lazuli Bunung. 

111 Mountain Bluebird. 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird, 

114 Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo, 

117 Verdin. 

118 Bronzed Grackle. 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant, 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat. 

121 Crowned Pigeon. 

122 Red-eyed Vireo. 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob-white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon. 

126 Short-eared Owl, 

127 Rose Cockatoo, 

128 Mountain Partridge. 

12g Least Bittern. 

130 Bald Pate Duck. 

131 Purp.- Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

133 Sawwhet Owl. 

134 Black Swan. 

135 Snowy Plover 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen 

137 Black Duck. 

138 Wilson’s Petrel. 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. 

140 American Coot, 

141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

142 American Sparrow Hawk. 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

144 Scaled Partridge. 

145 Ovenbird. 

3146 American Three-toed "Wood 
pecker, 

147 Bartramian Sandpiper, 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbill. 

150 Dickcissel. 


151 Dusky Grouse, 

152 Eggs, First Series. 

153 South American Rhea. 
154 Bay-breasted Warbler, 
155 Black-necked Stilt. 
156 Pintail Duck. 


157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 


158 Magnolia Warbler. 

159 Great Blue Heron. 

160 Eggs, Second Series 

161 Brunnich’s Murre. 

162 Canada Goose. 

163 Brown Creeper. 

164 Downy Woodpecker, 
165 Old Squaw Duck. 

166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
£67 Arkansas Kingbird. 

168 Eggs, Third Series, 

1$9 Wilson's Snipe. 

170 Black Wolf. 

171 Red Squirrel. 

172 Prairie Hen. 

173 Butterflies, First Series, 
174 Gray Rabbit. 

175 American Ocelot. 

176 Apple Blossoms. 

177 Wilson’s Tern. 

178 Coyote. 

179 Fox Squirrel. 

180 Loon. 

181 Butterflies, Second Series. 
182 American Red Fox, 

183 Least Sandpiper. 

184 Mountain Sheep. 

185 American Herring Gull. 
186 Raccoon. 

187 Pigmy Antelope. 

188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series. 
190 American Gray Fox. 

191 Gray Squirrel. 

192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 

193 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 

195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
196 Tufted Puffin. 

197 Butterflies, Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo, 

199 Red-headed Duck. 

200 Golden Rod. 

201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
z02 Brown and Red Bat. 

203 American Otter. 

204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 

206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 

208 Flowering Almond. 

209 African Lion. 

210 Cacti. 

211 Flying Squirrel, 

212 Hummingbirds. 

213 Silkworm. 

214 California Vulture. 

215 American Goldeneye, 
216 Skunk. 

217 Chimpanzee. 

218 Puma. 

219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon. 
2z0 American Mistletoe. 

221 Nuts. 

422 Whippoorwill. 

223 Snapping Turtle, 

224 Sandhill Crane. 

225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum, 
227 Geographic Turtle, 

228 White Ibis. 

229 Iris 

230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 

232 The Cocoanut. 

233 Tufted Titmouse, 

234 Northern Hare, 

235 Pineapple. 

236 Hooded Merganser. 

237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves, 
238 Common Ground Hog, 
239 Common Mole. 

240 Azalea. 

241 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Uwl. 
243 Kangaroo, 

244 Hoary Bat. 

245 Nashville Warbler. 

246 English Grapes. 


247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 


258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 


Swift Fox, 

Hyacinth, 

Cedar Waxwing. 

Hyrax. 

Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 

Bonaparte’s Gull. 

Common Baboon, 

Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

Hairy-tailed Mole, 

Cineraria. 

A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

Western Yellow-throat. 

Myrtle Warbler. 

Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 

Mourning Warbler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. 


265 Pointer Dog, 


266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 


276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
256 
287 
288 


333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 


Shells. 

Marbles, 

Ores. 

Minerals. 

Water Lilies. 

Yellow Perch, 

Beetles. 

Forests. 

Grand Canon. 

Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

Rooster and Hen. 

Oil Well. 

Polished Woods, 

Brook Trout. 

Niagara Falls. 

Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

Medicinal Plant, Tea. 

Towhee, 

Canary. 

Carolina Paroquet, 

Chipmunk. 

Peach. 

Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. 

Narcissus. 

Medicinal Plant: Coca, 

Red-tailed Hawk, 

Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Lyre Bird. 

Cowbird. 

Wild Cat. 

European Squirrel. 

Virginia Rail. 

Blue winged Teal. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Black Squirrel, 

Weasel (Ermine). 

Medicinal Plant; Quince. 

Quartz, 

Lily of the Valley. 

Killdeer. 

Cinnamon Teal, 

Clapper Rail, 

Gopher, 

Mink, 

Carbons. 

Medicinal Plant; Licorice. 

Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

Peacock. 

Willow Ptarmigan 

Stellar’s Jay. 

Ruddy Duck, 

Muskrat. / 

Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

Primrose, 

Copper and Lead Ores. 

American Bittern. 

Scarlet Ibis. 

Massena Partridge. 

Ring-billed Duck. 

Medicinal Plant; Thyme, 

Bloodroot, 

Western Blue Grosbeak, 

Shells. 

Magpie. 

Red-breasted Nut-hatch, 

Purple Martin. 

Ring-necked Dove. 

Opossum, 

Genista, 

Medicinal Plant; Digitalis. 

Raven, 

Wilson's Thrush. 

Red or Wood Lily 


339 
340 
341 
342 
343 


344 


_ 345 


346 
347 


399 
391 
392 


393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
4°99 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 


416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 


Common Sunfish, 
A Mountain River, 
Insects. 
Brittany—(Cows). 
Harvesting in the Great North. 
west. 
Homing Pigeon. 
Swamp Rose Mallow. 
Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
} New England Aster, 
Late Purple Aster. 
Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily. 
Vesper Sparrow, 
Calico Bass. P 
Mountain Lake, 
Fruit: Banana. 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
Fringed Gentian. 
( Closed or Blind Gentian. 
| Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. 
Wild Columbine, 
American Redstart. 
Trout, 
Ocean Waves. 
Domestic Fowls, 
Western Willet, 
Buffle-Head. 
American Eared Grebe. 
Louisiana Tanager. 
Luna and Polyphemus Moths 
Prong-horned Antelope, 
Sensitive Plant. 
Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
Western Horned Owl. 
Long-crested Jay. 
Fulvous Tree-duck, 
Red-breasted Sapsucker, 
Promethean and Secropian 
Moths, 
Irish Setter, 
Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes). 


6 Medicinal Plant; Mandrake. 


White-winged Crossbill. 

Townsend's Warbler, 

Knot or Robin Snipe. 

Hawk Owl. 

Water Shells. 

Collared Lizard. 

Fruit: Apple, 

Medicinal Plant; Vanilla. 

American Rough-legged and 

Young Red-tailed Hawks, 

Short-billed Dowitcher, 

Great-tailed Grackle, 

Hooded Warbler. 

Land Shells. 

Gila Monster. 

Fruit: Pomegranate, 

Medicinal Plant: Cassia Cin- 

namon. 

Owl Parrot. 

Gray Parrot. 

White Pelican. 

Marbled Murrelet. 

Black Bear. 

Pond and River Shells. 

Fruit: Orange. 

Medicinal Plant; Pepper. 

Crested Curassow, 

Harlequin Duck, 

Canada Grouse, 

Dovekie. 

Beaver, 

Marine Shells. 

Fruit: Lemon. 

Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 

Audubon's Oriole, 

Marbled Godwit. 

Rusty Blackbird or Grackle 

Surf Scoter. 

American Elk, 

Nautilus Shells, 

Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 

Medicinal Plant: Hops. 

Bullock’s Oriole. 

Sanderling. 

Great Northern Shrike. 

Brandt’s Cormorant, 

Buffalo, 

Agates, 

Flowers: Great Mullein 
Moth Mullein. 


424 Medicinal Piant; Cocoa Fruit, 


425 Anna’s Hummingp.f!a. 

4x0 Rufous Hummingbird 

427 White-throated Sparrow 

428 Parula Warbler 

429 Tourmaline 

430 Indian Elephant 

431 Walrus 

432 Bengal Tiger 

433 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

434 Olive-sided Flycatcher 

435 Tree Sparrow 

436 Black-throated Green Warbler 

437 Beryl 

438 African Lion 

439 Alaskan Moose 

440 Polar Bear 

441 Pine Grosbeak 

442 Field Sparrow r 

443 Carolina Wren 

444 Black-poll Warbler 

445 Turquois 

446 Striped Hyena 

447 Giraffe 

448 Miriki Spider Monkey 

449 White-eyed Vireo 

450 Rivoli Hummingbird 

451 Worm-eating Warble1 

452 Chipping Sparrow 

453 Topaz 

454 Rhesus Monkey 

455 Asiastic or Bactrian Camel 

456 Zebra 

457 Golden-crowned Kinglet 

458 King Rail 

459 Brown-headed Nuthatch 

460 Sharp-shinned Hawk 

461 Quartz 

462 Greenland Whale 

462 Bur or Spear Thistle and Pas- 
ture or Fragrant Thistle 

464 Yrish Moss 

465 Blue-headed Vireo 

466 California Thrasher 

467 Broad-tailed Hummingbird 


468 Broad-winged Hawk, 


409 Quartz 

470 Domestic Cat 

471 Soapwort or Bouncing Bet and 
Snake-head or Turtle-head 

472 Sugar Cane 

473 Winter Wren 

474 Lecont’s Sparrow 

475 Northern Phalarope 

476 Hairy Woodpecker 


477 Opal 
478 Purple Violet and Hepatica 


586 White-tailed Ptarmigan 
587 Black-billed Cuckoo 

588 Crested Titmouse (Europe) 
589 Nest of the Least Bittern 
590 Minor Gems 

§91 Mushroom: Green Russula 
592 Mushroom: Fly Mushroom 
593 Tennessee Warbler 

594 Black Brant 

595 White-eyed Towhee 

596 Green Woodpecker (Europe) 
597 Nest of the King Rail 

598 Ornamental Stones 

599 Grasshoppers (Mexico) 
600 Mushroom: Chantarelle 
601 Pine Siskin 

602 Double-crested Cormorant 
603 Traill’s Flycatcher 

604 American Dipper 

605 Nest of the Killdeer 

606 Sea Urchins 


479 Sheep 
480 English Walnut 


481 Black-chined Hummingbird 
482 Burrowing Owl 

483 Audubon’s Warbler 

484 Red-backed Sandpiper 

485 Garnet 

486 Black Cohosh and Arrow Head 
487 Cows 

488 Sweet Flag 

489 Green Heron 

490 Varied Thrush 

491 Short-billed Marsh Wren 
492 Prairie Warbler 

493 Birth Stones 


494 Horse 
495 Robin’s Plantain and Blue 
Vervain 


496 Medicinal Plant: Cotton 

497 Swallow tailed Kite 

498 Alice’s Thrush 

499 Carolina Chickadee 

500 Violet-green Swallow 

501 Starfish 

502 ‘*Old Faithful’ Geyser 

503 Sea or Marsh Pink and Fire- 
weed 

504 Medicinal Plant: Tobacco 

505 Palm Warbler. 

506 Long billed Curlew. 

507 Everglade Kite. 

508 Grasshopper Sparrow. 


509 Feldspar. 
$10 Silver-spot Butterfly, 


§11 Cowry Shells. 

§12 Fruit: Cherries. 

513 Philippine» Yellow-breasted 
Sun-bird. 

514 Great Gray Owl. 

§15 Green-crested Flycatcher. 

§16 Louisiana Water-thrush. 

517 Amber. 

518 Leaf Butterfly. 

§19 Snails of the Ocean, 

§20 Fruit: Tomatoes. 

521 Pileated Woodpecker 

§22 Starling 

§23 Arkansas Goldfinch 

§24 Black-bellied Plover 

§25 Diamond & Sapphire in Matrix. 

§26 Horned Toads 

527 Moth (Attacus atlas) 

§28 Fruit: Egg Plant 

529 Hooded Oriole 

530 Chuck-wlll’s-widow 

§31 Gray-crowned Leucosticte 


607 Black Bass 

608 Mushroom: Masked Tricoloma 
609 Tree Swallow 

610 Road Runner 

611 Orange-crowned Warbler 

612 Wheatear 

613 Nest of Wilson’s Phalarope 
614 Garpike 

615 Fruit: Pears 

616 Mushroom: Glistening Coprinus 
617 Ash-throated Flycatcher 

618 Golden Eagle 

619 Lapland Longspur 

620 Forster's Tern 

621 Nest of the American Goldfinch 
622 Grayling 

623 Watermelons 

624 Mushroom: Sulphury Polyporus 
625 House Finch 

626 Lesser Scaup Duck 

627 Kittiwake 


532 White-crowned Sparrow 

$33 Carnations 

$34 Kangaroo Mouse 

§35 Fruit: Perslmmons 

§36 Medicinal Plant; Dandelion 

§37 European Goldfinch. 

538 Eskimo Curlew. 

539 Savanna Sparrow. 

540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 

541 Redhead’s Nest. 

542 Cynthia Moth, 

543 Jade, Precious Coral and 
Pearls, 

544 Roses, 

545 Pink-sided Junco. 

546 Shoveller. 

547 Redpoll. 

548 Ferruginous Rough-Legged 
Hawk. 

549 Shoveiler’s Nest. 

550 Coral. 

551 Muskallunge. 

552 Strawberries. 


553 English Robin Redbreast 

554 Gadwall 

555 Harris's Sparrow 

556 Little Blue Heron 

557 Gadwall’s Nest 

558 Stony Corals 

559 Gem Minerals: Epidote, and 
Chrysolite 

560 Fruit: Red Peppers 

561 Bewick’s Wren 

562 Spotted Sandpiper 

563 Arctic Towhee 

564 Western Red-tail Hawk 

565 Woodcock’s Nest 

566 Reef-Building Corals 

567 Easter Lily 

568 Fruit: Corn 

569 Bush-Tit 

570 Black headed Grosbeak 

571 Olive backed Thrush 

572 Impeyan Pheasant 

573 Crow's Nest 

574 Hydroid Corals 

575 Abert’s Squirrel 

576 Flowers: Clematis 

577 Swamp Sparrow 

578 Florida Gallinule 

579 European Song Thrush 

580 Clarke's Nutcracker 

581 Florida Gallinule’s Nest 

582 Milweed Butterfly 

583 Ferret 

584 Flower: Calla Lily 

585 Lark Sparrow 


6283A merican Goshawk 

629 Nest of the Lesser Scaup Duck 
630 Cut-throat Trout 

631 Grape Fruit 

632 Mushroom: Polystictus 
633 Canadian Warbler 

634 Black Vulture 

635 California Towhee 

636 Yellow Rail 

637 Nest of Cedar Waxwing 
638 Common Grasshoppers 
639 Kumquats 

640 Mushrooms 

641 Golden-crowned Sparrow 
642 Lesser Yellow Legs 

643 Swainson’s Warbler 

644 Cassowary 

645 Nest of the Red-eyed Vireo 
646 Dragonflies 

647 Limes 

648 Mushrooms 


A set including one of each of the above 648 pictures for $6.48 


Order some of these Pictures for Bird Day and Arbor Day. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Supplementary School Songs 


With Accompaniments by H. W. FAIRBANK, Supervisor of 
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of Music Chicago Public Schools 
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BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE CAT-BIRD. 


The tufted gold of the sassafras, 
And the gold of the spicewood-bush, 
Bewilder the ways of the forest pass, 
And brighten the underbrush: 
The white-starred drifts of the wild-plum tree, 
And the haw with its pearly plumes, 
And the red-bud, misted rosily, 
Dazzle the woodland glooms. 


And I hear the song of the cat-bird wake 
T the boughs o’ the gnarled wild-crab, 
Or there where the snows of the dogwood shake, 
That the silvery sunbeams stab: 
And it seems to me that a magic lies 
In:the crystal sweet of its notes, 
That a myriad blossoms open their eyes 
As its strain above them floats. 


I see the bluebell’s blue unclose, 
And the trillium’s stainless white; 
The bird-foot violet’s purple and rose, 
And the celandine like a light: 
And I see the eyes of the bluet wink, 
And the heads of the whitehearts nod; 
And the baby mouths of the woodland-pink 
And the sorrel salute the sod. 


And this, me seems, does the cat-bird say, 
As the blossoms crowd i’ the sun:— 

“Up, up! and out! oh, out and away! 
Up, up! and out, each one! 

Sweethearts! sweethearts! oh, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Come listen and hark to me! 

The Spring, the Spring, with her fragrant feet, 

Is passing this way! Oh, hark to the beat 

Of her bee-like heart! Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet! 
Come! open your eyes and see! 


See, see, see!” MADISON CAWEIN. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


(Turdus aonalaschke pallasit.) 


Among the perching birds, no family 
is better known or more thought of than 
that of the thrushes. With their bright 
colors, sprightly manners and cheerful 
‘song they are among the most welcome 
of the avian harbingers of spring. One 
of the most interesting species of this 
family is the Hermit Thrush. Its song 
is wonderfully sweet and seems to hold 
one in a strange fascination. Reverend 
J. H. Langille, in his charming little vol- 
ume, “Our Birds in Their Haunts,” thus 
describes the effect of the song of the 
Hermit Thrush upon him: 

“The song begins with a note not un- 
like the vowel O, passing through sev- 
eral intervals of the musical scale in a 
smooth, upward slide, and in a tone of 
indescribable melodiousness, and contin- 
ues in a shake which gradually softens 
into silence, thus giving a most pleasing 
diminuendo. Put into syllables it is well 
represented by Mr. Burrough’s phrase, 
‘O-o-0-0, holy-holy-holy holy’; and 1 
sometimes thought I heard it say, O-o-0- 
0, seraph, seraph, seraph, seraph. Again 
I could discover no suggestion of articu- 
late language, but only that soul-lan- 
guage of pure melody, which speaks di- 
rectly to the heart without the ruder in- 
cumbrance of speech. With short paus- 
es, this dinunuendo is repeated any num- 
ber of times, but always on a different 
key and with a different modulation. 
Now it is on the main chords, now on 
the intermediates, and now on the most 
delicately chosen and inspiring chromat- 
ics. When pitched high, the shake is 
through a shorter interval, and in a 
weaker tone. The lower-toned modula- 
tions are always the sweetest. Some- 
times the tones are so soft as to sound 
far away, though the bird is quite near; 
and again the notes are very penetrating, 
and may be heard for quite a distance, 
especially when aided by the enchanting 
echoes of tall, dense forests. The tone 
of the melody is neither of flute, nor 
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hautboy nor vox-humana, but something 
of inimitable sweetness, and never heard 
away from the fragrant arcades of the 
forest. ‘Spiritual serenity,’ or a refined, 
poetic, religious devotion, is indeed the 
sentiment of the song. He whose trou- 
bled spirit cannot be soothed or comfort- 
ed, or whose religious feelings cannot be 
awakened by this song, in twilight, must 
lack the full sense of hearing, or that 
inner sense of the soul which catches 
nature’s most significant voices.” 

Like the other members of the thrush 
family the Hermit Thrush may be seen 
during its migration on the ground 
searching for food. When disturbed 
it flies into a nearby tree and perches 
on a limb not far from the ground 


where it quietly and fearlessly eyes 
the intruder. If not molested it 
will again fly to the ground and 


continue its search for food, running 
about with a quick, graceful motion not 
unlike that of the robin. The favorite 
haunts of this Thrush are in the open 
woodlands, near the banks of streams 
and among the bushes which afford a 
ready and a safe retreat. 

The food of the Hermit Thrush con- 
sists of ants, beetles, caterpillars and 
grasshoppers. . In Bulletin Number 3, of 
the Illinois State Laboratory of Natural 
History, Professor S. A. Forbes records 
the following data: Eighty-four per 
cent of the food is insects, four per cent” 
spiders and twelve per cent thousand- 
legs. The insect food was made up as 
follows: Ants, fifteen per cent; butter- 
flies and caterpillars, nineteen per cent; 
beetles, thirty per cent; hemiptera or 
bugs, eight per cent; grasshoppers, eight 
per cent. From these data it will be seen. 
that the Hermit Thrush is a very valua- 
ble bird and should be rigorously protect- 
ed by farmers and agriculturists. 

The Hermit Thrush winters in the 
South and arrives in the latitude of Chi- 
cago about the first week in April, and in 
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New England about the middle of April. 
It pursues its migration leisurely and 
does not arrive in its nesting region until 
about the middle of May. A few nest in 
the northern part of the United States, 
but the great majority choose their nest- 
ing site in the forests of Northern Maine 
and northward into Canada, in which lo- 
calities only can its song be heard. 

The Hermit Thrush builds its nest on 
or near the gfound, in a secluded spot. 
It is large and made of leaves, grasses, 
mosses and pieces of bark, and is lined 
with finer pieces of the same material. 
Unlike the wood thrush it uses no mud 
in the construction of its nest. Writers 
seem to differ somewhat in describing 
the location of the nest, some stating that 
it is built in very low scrubby trees or 
bushes, quite near the ground, while oth- 
ers state that it is sunken into the ground 
among the plants or ferns of the forest. 
It is probable that the nesting site varies 
in different localities. Four eggs are 
laid, of a pale, greenish-blue color, which 
measure three-fifths by nine-tenths of an 
inch. 

From its retiring habits the Hermit 
Thrush is more rarely seen than the 


other members of the thrush family, as 
the wood thrush and Wilson’s thrush, 
and for this reason it has received its 
name of “Hermit.” It is known under 
a variety of names, the more noteworthy 
being Ground Swamp Robin, Swamp 
Angel, Ground Gleaner, Tree Topper 
and Seed Sower. It may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its bright reddish or tawny 
tail, it being the only thrush with the tail 
brighter than the back. 

The Hermit Thrush starts on its 
southward migration late in September 
and spends. the winter in the Southern 
part of the United States, and as far 
north as Pennsylvania and Illinois. The 
range includes the Eastern part of the 
United States, from the Gulf Coast to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and 
Manitoba. To the west and north, as far 
as the Arctic circle, the Hermit Thrush 
is represented by several varieties, the 
dwarf hermit thrush being found on the 
Pacific Coast and the Audubon’s hermit 
thrush in the Rocky Mountain region. 
These varieties breed far to the north 
and winter in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. 

CoLLINns THURBER. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


The glory of the sunset sky 
Fades into violet and gray 

As from the wooded copse near by 
A voice in music floats away. 

It soars on wings of rapturous flight; 
It trills with undertones of pain; 

It languishes to reach the light, 

. Then mounts again. 


It tells of all things fair to see, 

Till wrong and sorrow seem in vain; 
It breaths of all I long to be, 

It whispers of immortal gain; 
So silence falls, as fades the light 

And deeper grows the purple shade, 
While on the altar of the night 

My heart is laid. 


—Epira WILtis LINN. 


AN AUNT JANE STORY. 
CURIOUS PLANTS.—PART I. 


“Oh, girls, come here,” called Aunt 
Jane, from over the garden fence, to the 
children who were playing tennis on the 
lawn. ‘“‘Do come here and see what a 
perfect treasure my friend has sent me.” 

“Pretty soon, Auntie; we are almost 
through the game,” was the response. 

A few moments later, both girls and 
boys were gathered in the grapevine ar- 
bor, around a flower-pot which contained 
the remarkable gift. 

“Tt is Drosera, or Sundew,” explained 
Aunt Jane. “I have been wanting to see 
a specimen of it ever since I learned it 
was so famous that its biography has 
been written, a poem composed in its 
honor, and its picture taken by various 
artists.” 

“Just sit down here in this garden- 
chair, Aunt Jane; we will all get into 
the hammocks and will keep ever so still 
while you tell us all about ‘Sundew,’ and 
any other curious flower of your 
acquaintance,” coaxed Alice, in her most 
persuasive tone, as she arranged the 
cushion, and drew Aunt Jane toward the 
chair. 

“Children, I won’t deceive you. I will 
confess at once that this wonderful new 
acquaintance of mine is very wicked.” 

“Wicked! Aunt Jane; will it poison 
you?” 

“Oh, no, it won’t hurt me, or you, 
either, but it has its victims neverthe- 
less, and has acquired its fame in conse- 
quence of its moral obliquity.” 

“What can it have done! The red- 
dish-leaved, odd-looking plant, does not 
seem to have a very villainous expres- 
sion,’ said Alice, as she took another 
survey of Drosera. 

“Look closely,” said Aunt Jane, “at 
the round, flat leaves; they are covered 
with red glands, and these ‘red-lipped’ 
mouths are carnivorous.” 


’ 
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“T thought animals were carnivorous, 
not flowers,” said John. “Who ever 
heard of flowers eating flesh? They have 
no teeth.” 

“No; but the leaf of the Drosera se- 
cretes a glutinous substance, like honey, 
which attracts insects. When a leaf is 
touched, a tendril around the edge of it 
closes it up securely, and the helpless vic- 
tim becomes food for the plant.” 

“The poet was quite right, then, in 
saying the leaf has ‘mouths,’” observed 
Alice. 

“Yes, poets are often happy in their 
choice of terms, which are descriptive of 
natural objects.” 

“Do tell us why Drosera is called 
‘Sundew’?” Edith inquired. ; 

“Because the clear fluid it exudes glit- 
ters like dewdrops. Naturalists have es- 
timated that each leaf of Drosera aver- 
ages two hundred drops of this secretion. 
It is a curious fact that ‘Sundew’ will let 
go any other substance, such a strip or 
a stone, when it closes upon it; but an 
insect it holds fast and uses. As John- 
nie seems to have some doubts upon the 
subject of carnivorous plants, I must tell 
him about ‘Venus’ Fly Trap.’ ” 

“Do,” cried John; “you make flowers 
almost as interesting as wolves.” 

“Hear that boy comparing flowers and 
wolves!” cried Bird. “I should think he 
would know better.” 

“Well, now, why shouldn’t I? Aunt 
Jane says that they ‘eat things ‘up,’ and 
so do wolves. There is one point of re- 
semblance, at least.” 

“You would never imagine,” contin- 
ued Aunt Jane, “such a gay, innocent- 
looking flower as ‘Venus’ Fly Trap,’ 
could ever be so cruel as to lure innocent 
flies by her beauty, and then shut her 
trap-door upon them and leisurely pro- 
ceed to digest the little prisoners. Bot- 


anists say that the digestion of this plant 
is so good that it can easily demolish sev- 
eral flies. The side-saddle flower, also 
called ‘Pitcher Plant,’ and ‘Huntsman’s 
Cup,’ is another deceptive flower, for, 
along the wing of the pitcher, is a hon- 
ey-baited pathway to the mouth, up 
which the little insect is lured to its fate. 
Bladderwort is provided with bladders, 
which have little doors opening inward. 
Aquatic insects bend in the free edge of 
this door and enter. The door closes at 
once and, to them, forever. 

“Birthwort is not so cruel. She does 
not condemn her prisoners to death; 
neither does she imprison them for 
life. She has a cornucopia-like flower, 
the long tube of which is covered with 
downward-pointing hairs. Insects can 
go down the flowers, but the return is 
impossible, until the hairs are dried up, 
upon which the little captives make their 
escape; 

“Aunt Jane, you talk about flowers as 
though they were people,” said Howard. 
“T wonder if you can’t find a few giants 
among them, in addition to the blood- 
thirsty villains you have been describ- 
ing.” 

“Certainly,” she responded. “I recall 
one now. It is said to be one yard in 
diameter, and sometimes weighs fifteen 
pounds. It has a cup which holds six 
quarts of water.” 

“What is its moral character?” John 
inquired. “Is it a slayer of the innocents, 
also?” 

“Yes, but indirectly. It is the most 
disagreeable of flowers. I have never 
seen one myself, but it is described as 
resembling raw beefsteak. It has a car- 
rion-like smell, which attracts flies, and 
- they lay their eggs upon it, completely 
deceived as to its real nature. Of course, 
when the eggs hatch, the grubs die for 
lack of food. This very unpoetical flower 
is called ‘Raffesia arnoldi.’” 

“The horrid old thing!” cried Madge. 
“T dont want one of them in my gar- 
den.” 

“Some of our sweetest flowers are 
fatal to animal life. It is thought that 
the Oleander kills insects, by the nar- 
cotic effect of its odor.” 


“What other curious flowers are there 
besides sanguinary ones?’ Howard 
asked. 

“The horned milk-weed kills insects 
by accidental detention, and not from any 
malicious purpose. If an insect happens 
to get its claw into the pollen sack be- 
fore the pollen is ripe enough for dis- 
tribution, the sack will not open to re- 
lease it, and the poor little prisoner dies. 
But some plants, [ am happy to say, are 
humanitarian, or, should I say, ‘insecta- 
rian’? enough to protect insects from 
danger by ejecting the pollen on the ap- 
proach of one of them, and then at once 
closing the entrance, and refusing it ad- 
mittance. The benevolent flower, ‘Mar- 
tha,’ of the tropics, is said to be thus 
careful of insect welfare. There is also a 
flower, in Java, with ‘rooms to let’ for the 
accommodation of insects. It is the ‘Dis- 
cidia raffesia, and grows upon trees, 
without touching the ground. The flow- 
ers are fine, urn-shaped jars, and make 
capital lodgings for the ants, who seem 
delighted with such elegant tenement 
houses. 

“‘Grass of Parnassus’ is another de- 
ceptive flower. At the base of its snowy 
petals, are little threads, which end in 
balls which look like drops of honey. 
Flies try to extract honey from them, and 
thus get covered with pollen, which they 
carry to other flowers. In the wonderful 
family of Orchids, there isa, very 
naughty flower. It has a flap-cover to a 
cup, and this cup is filled with an intoxi- 
cating fluid, which makes the unfortu- 
nate insect drunk.” 

“How glad I am that you have men- 
tioned Orchids,” said Edith. “I want to 
know about them, for I was reading the 
other day, that some of them look like 
human faces, and others like insects and 
animals. Please tell us if you have ever 
seen one yourself.” 

“T am happy to say,’ Aunt Jane re- 
sponded, “that I have seen one of the 
most remarkable specimens of the royal 
family of plants. Ina park in San Fran- 
cisco, I first saw ‘The Flower of the 
Holy Ghost.’ It was in full bloom, and 
represented a creamy white dove, nes- 
tled in a cup-shaped corolla. The wings 


of the dove were expanded, the head 
and body perfect in shape, the eyes yel- 
low, the tail fan-shaped, the bill slightly 
curved. It seemed as if it might be liv- 
ing, so perfect was its form.” 

“You should have put this ‘flower- 
bird’ on your list of curious birds, I 
think, although it is a very curious 
flower,”’ said Howard. “But why do you 
call ‘Orchids’ the royal family?” 

“Because they are so distinguished, so 
costly and aristocratic. Even the leaves 
of some varieties are more beautiful than 
flowers, being bronzed and velvety in 
texture, and spangled as with gold dust, 
while the seeds are marvellous in num- 
ber and beauty. Darwin estimated that 
the common Orchid produces nearly 
200,000 seeds as fine as mahogany saw- 
dust. A glossy, silky tissue forms the 


outer envelope of the tiny, egg-shaped 
seed in which the embryo lies like a 
grain of gold. 

“Many difficulties attend ‘Orchid hunt- 
ing.’ Sometimes lives are sacrificed in 
attempts to secure fine specimens. In 
tropical climates, the Orchids are often 
found growing upon the branches of very 
tall trees, which must either be climbed, 
or cut down, or a lasso used in order to 
secure the flowers.” 

“T mean to study botany, so when | 
travel I can be an ‘Orchid-hunter,’ ” 
cried John, enthusiastically. “I shall not 
mind the dreadful climate, and I’m pretty 
good at tree-climbing already.” 

“Bring me a few Orchids,” said 
Madge. “I would prefer them to the 
dreadful carnivorous flowers, if they are 
haughty aristocrats.” 


BELLE Paxson Drury. 


THE RESCUE OF A SPARROW, 


One afternoon my attention was at- 
tracted to the front gallery by a wild 
medley of sparrow voices, and wonder- 
ing what could cause such excitement in 
bird life, I went out to inspect. 

There I found our house cat standing 
very serenely switching her tail while 
over her, back and forth, darted two lit- 
tle sparrows. The little birds were in a 
desperate mood and their hysterical 
chirps indicated the wildest apprehension. 
They took no notice of my approach, and 
their cries translated from bird language 
clearly expressed the following: 

“How dare you come here?” 
away from here!” 
here.” “We don’t want you.” 
you understand ?” 

But Mistress Pussy had no mind to 
obey the bird’s orders, and I myself feel- 
ing a keen sympathy for the little birds, 
called the cat into the house. Believing 
that the birds must have a nest, I made 
an examination, but found none. 
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A short time afterward I heard the 
same cries of distress from the sparrows, 
and went out again to investigate more 
thoroughly. The cat was on the ground 
this time and the birds were battling 
with increased vim. Again I looked into 
the bushes and was just about to pick 
up the cat when she sprang into a thick 
china bush and jumped down with a 
tiny birdling in her mouth. 

“Let us save our darling from this 
cruel fate,” came in agonized cries from 
the parent birds, and lending a hand to 
their frantic efforts, I succeeded in forc- 
ing the cat to drop the tiny creature just 
as she was going underneath the house. 
I could feel the rapid beats of its heart, 
but it had not been injured by Tabby’s 
teeth. As soon as the parent birds saw 
their birdling in my hands they flew 
away. I thought it best to put the little 
thing up in a tree where it would await 
its parents’ return, and soon afterwards 
I saw the happy family on a high branch. 

Nina KIN«. 
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THE SONG SPARROW. 


(Melospiza fasciata.) 


In one of his most beautiful bits of 
verse, “The All-Kind Mother,” James 
Whitcomb Riley speaks of nature as 

Kindly to the weed as to 
Lily, lorn and teared with dew, 
and although this remarkable impar- 
tiality between the lily we admire and 
the weed we despise is quite difficult 
for us to understand just now, the 
poet assures us if we wait patiently 
we shall ; 
See the lily get 
Its divinest blossom, yet 
Shall the wild weed bloom no less 
With the song-bird’s gleefulness. 

In reading this over one feels al- 
most certain that it was the Song 
Sparrow. the poet had in mind; for it 
is the picture of this bird rather than 
that of any other that is called up by 
the verses, and the touch fits it so 
exactly. 

And surely no bird is more worthy 
the attention of the singer of sweetly 
common things, than the Song Spar- 
row is, for more than any of the birds 
famous in song and story. More than 
skylark or swallow, more than robin 
or bluebird or cuckoo or thrush or 
any other of the feathered host that 
have figured in literature, this modest 
singer is fit to stand as one of the 
types of homelike thoughts and ways. 
It is perhaps because of this very fit- 
ness, of his quiet dress and demeanor 
that he has been so wholly overlooked 
by the men who make literature. Al- 
though the common people have been 
hearing him gladly ever since he was 
known. 

In appearance, he is a commonplace 
sort of bird, not catching the glance 
at a distance as the tanager or gaudy 
jay may do, but rather hiding beneath 
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his sober feathers. Really he is rather 
dressed for concealment than display, 
and can so perfectly blend his stripes 
with the leaves of grass and spaces 
between that he is easily overlooked. 
He is, however, a neat, trimly built 
bird, considerably more slender than 
the English sparrow, and with his slen- 
derness accentuated with a long, rath- 
er narrow tail. He can be distin- 
guished from most of the other spar- 
rows by the dark brown streaks or 
blotches on his breast, and he looks at 
a distance like a child who has spilt 
some berry juice on his bib. 

Wherever there is an old brush-pile 
surrounded by weeds, or a bit of tan- 
gled thicket in the open, or a neglected 
edge of ditch or margin of river or 
lake, the Song Sparrow is pretty sure 
to be found. If the place is well shel- 
tered, and the winter not exceptionally 
severe, he is likely to be found there 
almost any day of the year, and he 
ereets the inquisitive intruder with a 
few sharp, scolding notes. It is in 
such places, especially along the edges 
of ditches, that the nest is built, a neat, 
closely built symmetrical structure, 
usually placed on the ground and 
overarched with the long brown blades 
of last-year’s grass. If one passes too 
close to the nest, a streak of bird from 
where it is hidden, to the grass a little 
distance away, directs him where to 
look. Here, if the home has been 
completely furnished at the time of 
discovery, will be found five small 
finely speckled eggs, the spots brown 
on a pinkish ground. 

As to the bird’s song, there is con- 
siderable variation in the arrangement 
of the parts. It consists of several 
calls and a series of clear melodious 


whistles, lasting for a minute or two, 
and often repeated. It is a quiet, un- 
obtrusive strain much like the bird 
itself; not likely to be noticed until 
you are near the bird, or have learned 
to recognize the song and have your 
ears set to catch’ it.) It1s not a-re- 
markable vocal performance, but is 
full of domesticity and sweetness. It 
is by no means the first bird-song you 
are likely to become acquainted with. 
The operatic performances of the 
brown thrasher, the ringing call of 
the wood-thrush, or the strong-voiced 
cheery song of the robin from the tree- 
top, are likely to attract the attention 
much sooner. It is as if the Song 
Sparrow had in mind one, not very 
far away in mind, and sang directly 
to one set of ears. While these other 
gay troubadours, conscious of a large 
audience of susceptible shes scattered 
about here and there, amid the leafy 
coverts within the compass of his 
voice, puts forth the lures of his most 
finished song to woo them one or all. 

But the most attractive feature of 
the Song Sparrow’s strain is its wear- 
ing quality; as something befitting the 
bird’s constant nature. 
two full tides of song: one in spring, 
and another, not so pronounced, in 
autumn; but besides this, you may 
hear him singing almost every time of 
the year, even in the coldest days of 
winter, if the weather is bright, the 
song of this brave bird can be heard 
coming from among the tangled weeds. 

“Up to the level of each day’s most 
quiet need,” is after all a high level, 
harder to reach and keep than many a 
jutting peak of special occasion, but 
not so conspicuous in the eyes of the 
world. And this is the level that the 
Song Sparrow has reached and kept. 
He does not lavishly spend all his 
music in an extravagant rapturous 
courtship, and then forget that he ever 
knew how to sing, as many bipeds 
both feathered and otherwise, are so 
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likely to do, and the bobolink’s short- 
lived rapture, and the Spanish sere- 
nade business seem to have little at- 
traction for him. Just as people have 
always associated the dove and olive 
branch with the thought of peace, one 
who knows them both can _ hardly 
help associating the Song Sparrow 
and the little speedwell, which puts 
out its shy blossoms the year round 
in sheltered nooks, as the emblem of 
constancy. Both remind us ‘of one 
of the bravest and gentlest of singers, 
who sang clear and unwavering 
through sullen and gloomy days, 
through days of dust and shadows. 
As for the Sparrow, he seems to 
have the distinct mission of making 
waste places glad. Hardly a patch of 
rank weeds, hardly an old brush pile 
or neglected edge of ditch or over- 
grown fence-row but resounds with his 
cheerful music, and here without ask- 
ing for a day of vacation he toils for 
the farmer the whole year around at 
one of the finest miracles of alchemy, 
transmuting noxious weed-seeds into 


song. 
Every one who has seen it, of 
course, remembers that picture, so 


wonderfully fitting and so finely sym- 
bolical, in Vedder’s illustrations of the 
Rubaiyat, the bird with uplifted head 
and voice singing from the top of the 
skull. And although the artist was not 
thinking of any real bird or real skull, 
any more than we when we look at it, 
but simply of the symbols for which 
they stand; although the thing the 
picture brings is simply an illuminated 
and concentrated glimpse of the things 
signified, and the bird pictured there is 
too subtle to be caged in our zoolo- 
gies, I feel sure if we could only man- 
age to get it there, and manage to 
run it down with our analytical key, 
our search would end up with a de- 
scription of Melospiza fasciata, the 
Song Sparrow. 
H. WALTON CLARK. 


WHERE THE WRENS BUILT. 


I think I must tell you about our Wren’s 
nest. It was something more ethan a 
dozen years ago when my husband had 
an office down town, with sheds and out- 
buildings adjoining, and sold farm ma- 
chinery. The little Wren I have in mind 
chose the hollow center of a ball of binder 
twine for her home, and having partially 
filled it with numerous odds and ends 
dear to her heart, proceeded to lay her 
tiny eggs and sit upon them. 

Now this particular ball of binder 
twine was situated in the twine box of 
a sample binder, which was set up ready 
for work in a shed fronting the street. 
Here day after day my husband was 
called upon to show off the various good 
points of the machine to would-be pur- 
chasers. Not being in the field, and there 
being therefore no grain to cut and bind, 
the ball of twine was not molested, but 
other parts of the machine were raised 
and lowered and otherwise moved about 
with an amount of noise quite terrifying 
to the wee sitter upon the nest. 

Sometimes she so far mastered her 
fear as to quietly sit through the ordeal, 
the motion of her shining eyes alone re- 
vealing her temerity, but usually she 


found this too much for the state of her. 


nerves, and flew off the nest, fluttering 
about with her faithful iittle mate who 
was always on hand to reassure her, and 
whose angry chirps mingled with hers as 
she scolded my poor husband for his per- 
sistent interference with her maternal 
duties, in a way quite heartrending to 
hear. 


Just before harvest when the little 
birds were hatched and nearly ready to 
fly, the binder was sold. There was no 
alternative as it was the last of the kind 
and the purchaser would take no other. 
My husband, whose sympathies had been 
with the little mother from the first, 
though she, poor dear, could not 
be persuaded to think so, felt very 
much disturbed over the affair and 
hoped against hope that the little 
ones would fly away before time for the 
machine to be removed, but they were 
still snugly tucked down in their unique 
bed when the eventful day arrived. Care- 
fully opening the door of the twine box 
he lifted the ball and placed it tenderly 
in a secure place within sight of the in- 
dignant parents, who were flying wildly 
about, uttering the most plaintive, if also 
the most angry, of bird cries. 

The little family, in no wise injured 
by the move, continued to reside in the 
ball of twine until the birdlings—there 
were seven of them—were strong enough 
to leave it for “‘the great, wide, beau- 
tiful, wonderful world.’ To the day 
of their final departure, however, the 
mother Wren never forgave my husband 
for his part in the transaction. She 
seemed ill at ease the moment he ap- 
peared and invariably scolded him with- 
out intermission whenever he was in 
sight, which returns for his friendship 
and oversight he found rather amusing 
than otherwise, since his conscience was 
clear and, despite her indignant protest, 
the birds throve happily all the while. 

GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


THE HERON’S NEST. 


The Heron builds her nest in the tall pine, 
That rises high, a watch-tower in the land,— 
The while her mate, by stream or crystal pool, 
Stands, mute and listening, warder of the strand. 
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—E.tita F. Mossy. 


THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 


(Coccyzus americanus.) 


Of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo Mr. 
Dawson has written as follows: “Most 
birds prefer to face the enemy, so to keep 
his every movement well in eye, but 
Cuckoo presents his back, a cold gray 
affair, from behind which he peers now 
and then, turning his neck and giving 
you one eye in a lofty, well-bred way. I 
recall no other bird whose gaze is so 
calm, so direct, so fearless, yet withal, 
so decorus.” The Cuckoos are watchful 
but they do not neglect their work, which 
apparently is to eat caterpillars. This 
they will do in your presence, but dis- 
turb them by a too positive action, and 
they wil! silently and rapidly leave the 
locality. These birds are very useful to 
the farmer and fruit-grower. They will 
frequent orchards and are very fond of 
tent caterpillars which they destroy in 
large numbers. Mr. F. E. L. Beal ex- 
amined the contents of twenty-one stom- 
achs of these Cuckoos which were col- 
lected from May to October, inclusive. 
He says: “The contents consisted of 
355 caterpillars, 18 beetles, 23 grasshop- 
pers, 31 sawflies, 14 bugs, 6 flies and 12 
spiders. As in the case of the black- 
billed cuckoo, most of the caterpillars 
belonged to the hairy species and many 
of them were of large size. One stom- 
ach contained 12 American tent cater- 
pillars; another 217 fall webworms.” 
Many of the caterpillars upon which 
they feed are very destructive to foliage. 

The Cuckoos are very active and 
graceful birds when darting through the 
foliage or hopping along the branches of 
trees in their search for insects. When 
in repose, however, they do. not appear 
intelligent but rather stupid. They are 
somewhat dove-like in appearance and 
perhaps for this reason they are known 
as Rain Doves or Wood Pigeons. As 
they seem to be more noisy at the time 
of meteorological changes they are also 
called Rain Crows. They have arboreal 
habits, and are seldom seen on the 
ground. Their flight is noiseless, swift, 
and graceful but rarely protracted. They 
prefer dense thickets bordering bodies of 


water, the shrubbery at the sides of 
country roads and bordering forests, and 
orchards infested with caterpillars. 
They are fairly common birds in many 
localities, but inclined to be shy and re- 
tiring, and were it not for their very 
characteristic call notes they would be 
known by few people outside of the cir- 
cle of bird students. Their call notes 
are quite varied.. One of these notes has 
the sound of the syllables noo-coo-coo- 
coo, and another sounding like cow-cow- 
cow or kow-kow-kow, has given these 
birds the name Cow-cow. These calls 
are usually several times _ repeated. 
Major Bendire speaks of other calls, one 
of which resembles the syllables of ough, 
ough ough slowly and softly uttered. Of 
other calls, he says: “Some remind me 
of the kloop-kloop of the bittern; occa- 
sionally a note something like the kiwh- 
kiuh-kiuh of the flicker is also uttered; 
a low, sharp tou-wity-whit and hweet 
hwee is also heard during the nesting 
season.” 

While the Cuckoos cannot be consid- 
ered social birds quite a number are 
sometimes seen in the same tree during 
the mating season. 

The. breeding range of the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo is coextensive with its 
geographical distribution in the United 
States and Southern Canada. Its range 
extends through temperate North Amer- 
ica east of the Great Plains, and in win- 
ter it passes southward to Costa Rica 
and the West Indies. There are few if 
any birds which are poorer nest build- 
ers. The nests are shallow platforms 
constructed with sticks, twigs, rootlets 
and strips of bark, among which and on 
the top of the platform there may be 
found dry leaves, bits of mosses, catkins 
of various trees, tufts of grasses, and 
even pieces of cloth. These platform 
nests are sometimes not as wide as the 
parent bird is long. The depression in 
the center of the nest is so slight that 
the eggs are not easily retained even in 
a moderate wind, unless one of the birds 
is sitting on them. The nests are so care- 
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lessly constructed that the eggs may be 
readily seen through the bottom. The 
nests are usually placed in trees and 
shrubs, where they are well concealed by 
foliage. The mother bird, though timid 
at other times, is very courageous in the 
defense of her eggs and young. Major 
Bendire says: “Usually an egg is de- 
posited daily, and as a rule incubation 
does not commence until the set is com- 
pleted.” Sometimes, however, there is a 


considerable interval of time, from two 
to eight days, between the laying of the 
eggs, and the bird may begin incubation 
with the laying of the first egg. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, unlike its Euro- 
pean relative, rears its own young in a 
nest built by the parent bird. It is pos- 
sible, however, that they may very rarely 
lay an egg in the nests of other birds, but 
this is doubted by some of our best ob- 
servers. 


AMONG THE TREES. 
THE LINDEN TREE. 


Mabel was reclining on a grassy 
slope and looking at a tree whose 
leaves, dark, glossy green above, and 
apple-green with tufts of brown hair 
at the axils of its veins, shimmered 
and glistened in the early summer sun- 
shine; myriads of bees filled the air 
with their noise as they hovered around 
the blossoms swinging on their long 
stems. Her thoughts were busy with 
hie, past, when wshe, a little child; 
climbed her father’s knee to listen to 
tales of his childhood days, for his 
earliest recollections were of a lime 
tree, beneath which he rolled and 
played; and when in boyhood days he 
trudged, barefoot, along the country 
road and with others of his age “toed 
the mark” in the old log schoolhouse 
at the crossroads, he and his com- 
panions would gather beneath this tree 
at eventide, and talk over those things 
so interesting to boys. How often, 
too, mounted on a chair, he would 
recite those favorite verses, which, 
some years later, his bearded lips had 
taught his little daughter. 

Tenderly and lovingly, she repeated 
the words, so fraught with memories 
of the past: 

“FHere’s a song for thee—of the linden tree! 

A song of the silken lime! 


There is no other tree so pleaseth me, 
No other so fit for rhyme. 


When I was a boy, it was all my joy 
To rest in its scented shade, 

When the sun was high, and the river nigh 
A musical murmur made. 
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When floating along, like a wingéd song, 
The traveler-bee would stop, 

And chose for its bower, the lime-tree flower, 
And drink—to the last sweet drop. 


When the evening star stole forth, afar, 
And the gnats flew round and round, 

I sought for a rhyme beneath the lime, 
Or dreamed on the grassy ground, 


Ah! years have fled; and the linden dead, 
Is a brand on the cottier’s floor, 

And the river creeps through its slimy deeps, 
And youth is a thought of yore! 


Yet they live again, in the dreamer’s brain. 
As deeds of love and wrong, 

Which pass with a sigh and seem to die, 
Survive in the poet’s song.” 


The pendulous clusters of bloom with 
their long, ribbon-like, greenish yellow 
bracts, swayed gently in the light sum- 
mer breeze, contrasting pleasantly with 
the leaves which quivered and shim- 
mered in the sunlight, and Mabel, gaz- 
ing at the tree, heard the musical hum 
of the words: 

“You would like me to talk to you? 
to tell you the history of our family?” 

“Nothing would please me _ better, 
you beautiful, sweet-scented tree!” 

“Fake” care; were [I not a sensible 
tree, I might be made vain by your 
highly complimentary words.” 

“Tt is the truth,” said Mabel, wish- 
ing to defend herself. 

“All the more reason to make me 
proud. We are a proud race, any- 
way, and an ancient one, for remains 
of us are found in the cold lands of 


Spitzbergen, thus proving that we are 
a northern race as well. We are hardy 
and can withstand the cold of winter 
so well that we are often planted on 
the windward side of orchards to pro- 
tect young or tender trees. Notice my 
trunk; strong, well-knit, and sturdy, 
our branches divide and subdivide un- 
til they form a spray small and thick.” 

“Yes, and some of them almost 
touch the ground,” said Mabel, as 
some lower branches caught her wind- 
blown tresses. 

“In some instances they quite touch 
the ground. There stands in Kent. 
England, a curious member of our 
family. The branches of this tree 
touched the ground, where they took 
root, and a circle of new trees grew 
up around the parent; the outer 
branches of these also touched the 
ground and took root, thus forming a 
Second: ‘tircle, “So -you "see, one. ‘tree 
became a small, but very unique, 
grove. 

“We are a small family,” continued 
the Linden, musingly, “consisting of 
only four branches, these are the 
American Linden, the Downy Linden, 
the White Basswood, and the European 
Linden. The term Basswood is rap- 
idly supplanting the proper name of 
Linden.” 

“You call yourself Linden. Father's 
old poetry calls you the Lime as well.” 

“T can easily explain all that. You 
no doubt have heard of ‘bast’ which 
is a tough, fibrous string used by gar- 
deners in their work; it very much re- 
sembles a bit of yellow ribbon. Now 
this bast is the inner bark or liber of 
the Linden Tree, which has been soaked 
in water and separated into innumer- 
able threads or lines. How it -ever 
became corrupted into Lime Tree, : is 
beyond my knowledge; the true lime 
is a shrub, the fruit of which, you no 
doubt know, very much resembles a 
lemon in size and color. This bast 
is also put to other uses, in our coun- 
try it is often fashioned. into coarse 
ropes and mats, in Sweden the fisher- 
men make nets out of it; in Russia, 
the liber is used in making the tops 
of shoes, the outer bark being used 
for the soles; when the tree is thus 
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denuded, the trunk is converted into 
charcoal.” 

“Vou are a very useful family, then!” 

“We are, indeed,” came proudly 
from the Tree. “You should know 
that trees, as well as human beings, 
like to be of use in the world. Our 
wood is also put to other uses; being 
light, tough and durable as well as 
free from knots, renders it of great 
value to the wood-carver. Grinling 
Gibbons, that famous English wood- 
carver, who fashioned such beautiful 
flowers, fruit and game, that they weré 
used to decorate Chatsworth Hall and 
Windsor Castle, used our wood for 
his inimitable work. Our wood, too, 
was used in his carvings for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the great Holbein used 
the wood of the Linden Tree for his 
blocks, as no other wood could be 
relied upon for its utter freedom from 
knots and its even texture, as is said: 

Smooth linden best obeys 

The carver’s chisel; best his curious works 
displays, 

In nicest touches.” 

Piease: so. on,> Linden” Tree “tele 
some legends, will you?” 

“Lhete are no lewerids to. tell, but 
there is history, and we are loved by 
the poets. Barry Cornwall, your fath- 
er’s poet, was not the only one who 
wove verses about us. Tennyson who 
saw and revelled in so many of the 
hidden beauties of nature, speaks of us 
more than once; he tells you that: 

A million emeralds break from the ruby- 
budded lime, 

which refers to our young leaves 

bursting from their winter quarters. 

The ancient poets, Homer and Virgil, 
also sang of us.” 

“Do you grow to be very old, like 
the Conifer?” 

“As you would count years we are 
old, but not as the Conifer; there are 
instances on record of some members _ 
of our family attaining the age of 
nearly a thousand years. In_ the 
grounds of the Imperial Castle at 
Muremberg is a Linden Tree which was 
planted by Empress Cunigunde, and 
is over nine hundred years old; then 
there was also the famous Linden of 
Neustadt, in Wurtemberg, which it was 


claimed, was fully one thousand years 
old.” 

hiliere lare yery few ‘members: of 
your family in our beautiful country, 
Linden Tree, or perhaps I should say 
that I’ve not seen many.” 

“You are right; we are by no means 
as numerous as the oak, conffer or 
elm, or the much loved maple, but in 
that part of Germany formerly called 
Prussia, and ‘in certain parts of Rus- 
Sid euere Exist reat forests: .of 11s, 
and the wild bees swarm and hive in 
our hollow trunks. Do you know that 
the honey made from our blossoms is 
very valuable, and will bring three or 
four times the price of other honey? Do 
you know also that bees when gather- 
ing honey will visit only one kind of 
a flower at a time?” 

“No,” said Mabel 
never noticed that.” 

“Well, watch the bees the next time 
you have an opportunity; there is 
much to be learnt from these indus- 
trious creatures. As I was saying, the 
honey made from our blossoms is 
much sought after, so the villagers 
who live near these forests collect the 
honey as soon as our blossoms are 
done, before the bees seek other flow- 
ers. This honey is white in appear- 
ance, and dishonest people often seek 
to imitate it by exposing ordinary 
honey to frost, with the view of whit- 
ening it. 

“Our fruit when ripe is small, round 
and white, much resembling peas; a 
great physician once thought to utilize 
these nuts by grinding them, which 
made a kind of chocolate, but as it 
would not keep, the project had to be 
abandoned, and our pretty nuts were 
left to fly away and seed themselves. 
Although our fruit and our wood are 
of so little commercial value we are 
amply repaid in other ways.” 

“T suppose you refer to your honey, 
Minden. Tree:”’ 

“No, not altogether;” said: the ‘Tree 
musingly, and its leaves made a mus- 
ical murmur, like some soft, sweet lul- 
laby, “although it is considered the 
most delicious of all honey. Our blos- 
soms when gathered and steeped in 
boiling water, make a tea greatly re- 
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sembling in taste that of licorice, and 
it is a very soothing drink for those 
afflicted with a cough.” 

The sweet, low murmur ceased and 
Mabel heard nothing but the con- 
tinual hum of the bees and noticed the 
great number of birds, darting hither 
and thither. 

“IT suppose,” she thought, “those 
nectar-laden blossoms attract insects, 
too, and they in turn attract birds. 
Whats: that?” she sat “erect, as. she 
noticed a bird whose exhausted pin- 
ions seemed scarcely able to carry it 
and who uttered a shrill note, as if in 
distress. Closer and closer it came, 
and, looking beyond it, Mabel dis- 
covered the large body of a hawk. 
Quickly she. started to her feet and 
with keen anxiety in her face, she saw 
the tiny songster seek the refuge of 
the Linden Tree. Presto! the whole 
army of birds had disappeared. ‘The 
hawk circled near, then spreading its 
strong wings sailed upward into the 
blue arch, until it looked like a tiny 
black speck. 

“Oh, I am so glad the poor little 
bird is safe! How good of you, Lin- 
den Tree, to protect it! I :must ‘say, 
though, that I am surprised the hawk 
gave up its prey so readily; 1 wonder 
it did not dart into your branches.” 

The branches bent and awayed in 
the wind, and an almost triumphant 
note seemed in the words which float- 
ed to Mabel’s ‘ears. 

“Tt knew better than that; the Lin- 
den is a City of Refuge among trees. 
You no doubt have heard of the cities 
of refuge of olden times, a certain 
number of these were established, and 
when a person sought shelter within 
their sacred walls, the city refused to 
give him up; then, too, in later times 
when the persecuted sought refuge in 
churches, they were safe from harm.” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember that, for 
just last evening I as reading that 
portion of Victor Hugo’s Hunchback 
of Notre Dame where Quasimodo 
seized the slender, girlish form of Es- 
meralda and fleeing with her into the 
holy precincts of the cathedral, flung 
back the cry ‘Sanctuary, Sanctuary,’ 
and thus defied the mob of Paris. But, 


Linden Tree, I must say that I am at 
a loss as to how you can apply the 
term to yourself.” 

“Come closer, still clooser, right up 
against my trunk. That’s right, now 
look upward. What do you see?” 

“T cannot.ssee .much but. a>, thick 
mass of green. Oh, why it looks like 
a tiny forest-—a dense thicket of—of— 
brushwood.” 

“You need not be afraid of offend- 
ing me; 1 am proud of that brush- 
wood. There’s where the little song- 
sters are safe from hawks and birds 
of prey, safe, too. from prowling cats 
and from the thieving, mischievous 
hands of boys. Now it is almost alive 
with birds; think what would have 
become of that exhausted little one, 
if there had not been something in 
my branches to protect it.” 

“Or if you had been twenty -feet 
farther away, its little wings seemed 
unable to carry it a foot farther. What 
a pretty trunk you have,” said Mabel, 
as she patted it. “How bright and 
clean and sunshiny it looks! 

“That surely is what. one 
thought and he put it into words: 


poet 


“There a linden tree stood bright’ning 
All adown its silver rind; 

For as some trees draw the lightning, 
So this tree, unto my mind, 

Drew to earth the blesséd sunshine 
From the sky where it was shrined! 


“There is a big basswood tree be- 
side the river and its beautiful trunk 
rises; Oh,- its must, be. seventy feet 
high——” Mabel caught her breath 
and paused for fear that she had over- 
estimated its height. 

“No doubt,” came reassuringly from 
the ;tree.. *Some of the,White Bass- 
woods reach the height of nearly one 
hundred and thirty feet, but the usual 
height is about seventy feet. They 
sre the tallest members of our family.” 

“Well, this tree,” continued Mabel, 
“has the most beautiful leaves, they 
are so wide and broad, almost the size 
of a small plate; I’ve often watched 
them drifting down the river in the 
fall; but now when the wind stirs 
them and they flutter on their long, 
slender stems, the silvery whiteness 
of the underside contrasts so prettily 


with the dark green of the upper.” 

Mabel ceased, and as she gazed at 
the sky, which could be seen between 
the fluttering leaves, she heard what 
seemed to be the voice of the Tree 
in tones clear, distinct and proud. 

“You have heard of Linnzeus,, the 
‘Father of Botany’?” 

~ Yes; 1 awe; there as, a “society in 
yonder city named for him.” 

“That is only one of many. He 
was a Swedish naturalist, but his re- 
searches in botany were much wider. 
Perhaps it will interest you to know 
that his name was derived from a 
member of my family.” 

“Ws that sor” 

“It is, indeed. The father of Lin- 
neus belonged to a race of peasants 
who had Christian names only; when 
he, by his own efforts, raised him- 
self to the dignity of parson of his 
native village, he followed the Swedish 
custom of adopting a surname. Now 
it happened that a Linden Tree grew 
near his humble home, of which, also 
a botanist, he was very fond, so he 
chose the name _ Linné, which is 
Swedish for Linden. His son Carl was 
a very precocious child, and at the 
early age of four, asked his father 
many questions in botany; the father, 
Nils Linné, would refuse to answer 


_if he had forgotten what had been pre- 
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viously explained. When in after 
years Carl became Professor of Bot- 
any at the University of Upsala, the 
name was Latinized into Linnzus, as 
we know it today. The King of Spain 
became much interested in Linnaeus, 
and conferred upon him the patent of 
nobility as Count von Linné, or Count 
of the Linden Tree, and made him a 
munificent offer if he would reside in 
Spain. . Linnzus, however, | refused, 
saying that his country deserved all 
he had to give.” 

“There was loyalty,” said Mabel, ad- 
miringly, but no answer came from 
the Tree. Bees and insects buzzed 
about, birds twittered in the branches, 
but listen as intently as she would, no 
sound that she could construe into 
words, so rising, she slowly wended 
her way homeward. 

EVELYN SINGER. 
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THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD, 


(Trochtilus colubris.) 


Voyager on golden air, 
Type of all that’s fleet and fair, 


Incarnate gem, 
Live diadem, 


Bird-beam of the summer day,— 
Whither on your sunny way? 


—JoHN VANCE CHENEY, 


Regarding the Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Mr. Wilson has said: ‘“‘Na- 
ture, in every department of her work, 
seems to delight in variety, and the pres- 
ent subject of our history is almost as 
singular for its minuteness, beauty, want 
of song, and manner of feeding, as the 
mockingbird is for unrivalled excellence 
of notes, and plainness of plumage.” 
One of the most interesting facts regard- 
ing these, the tiniest and most exquisite 
of our birds, is that they are the only 
ones of a large family (for there are 
about five hundred known species of 
Hummingbirds) which pass through the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, and finally on to the Fur. Coun- 
tries and Labrador. They may be seen 
as far westward as the Great Plains, and 
they winter to some extent in the south- 
ern portions of Florida, but the majority 
pass to the West Indies and through 
eastern Mexico into Central America. 
Of the many species of the Humming- 
bird family only seventeen have been ob- 
served within the borders of the United 
States, and of these only seven species 
really belong to our country, for they 
are the only ones whose breeding ranges 
lie chiefly or entirely within our limits. 
The other ten species are only visitors 
within our borders. 

The names of few birds are found 
more extensively in literature. The se- 
date naturalists as well as the poets and 
others have been inspired to write elo- 
quently regarding these little birds. Buf- 
fon, Audubon, Wilson, John Gould, 
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“To A HUMMING-BIRD.” 


Coues, Ridgway and many other orni- 
thologists have glowingly expressed 
their admiration of the beauty and in- 
teresting habits of the Hummingbirds. 
Audubon speaks of the Hummingbird as 
a “glittering fragment of the rainbow,” 
and says: “Who, on seeing this lovely 
creature moving on humming winglets 
through the air, suspended as if by magic 
in it, flitting from one flower to another, 
with motions as graceful as they are 
light and airy, pursuing its course and 
yielding new delights wherever it is seen 

* %* would not pause, admire, and 
turn his mind with reverence toward the 
Almighty Creator, the wonders of whose 
hand we at every step discover, and of 
whose sublime conception we everywhere 
observe the manipulations in his admira- 
ble system of creation.” Beautiful are 
the lines of Ednah Proctor Clarke: 


Dancer of air, 
Flashing thy flight across the noontide hour, 
To pierce and pass ere it is full aware 

Each wondering flower! 


* * * 


The grave thrush sings 
His love-call, and the nightingale’s romance 
Throbs through the twilight; thou hast but 
thy wings, 
Thy sun-thrilled dance 


Yet doth love’s glow 
Burn in the ruby of thy restless throat, 
Guiding thy voiceless ecstacy to know 
The richest note. 


Oh brooding thrush! 
Now for thy joy the emptied air doth long; 
Thine is the nested silence, and the hush 
That needs no song. 


It seems strange that so beautiful a 
bird should have no song. The voice of 
the Ruby-throat is confined to a chirp or 
squeak expressive of surprise, excite- 
ment or anger, and also fine chirping 
notes uttered when seeking a mate. Mr. 
Chapman says: “The Ruby-throat needs 
no song. Its beauty gives it distinction, 
and its wings make music.” Our little 
Hummers are inquisitive and fearless 
birds. When standing near a trumpet- 
creeper, watching the little bird, it hov- 
ered directly over and in front of my face 
looking me straight in the eye for sev- 
eral seconds. Both parents valiantly de- 
fend their, nest and its contents, and it is 
said that should the female be killed, the 
male will take her place in the care of 
the young. 

While there seems to be no question 
that the Ruby-throats are exceedingly 


fond of the sap of the sugar maple and 
other trees, and of the nectar secreted in 
the flowers of the honeysuckle, lilac, be- 
gonia, horse chestnut and many other 
plants, it is also evident that they require 
and like insect food. They are attracted 
to certain species of thistles, the flowers 
of which contain many minute insects 
but do not furnish nectar to the birds. 
It is the belief of many careful students 
of bird-life that these little birds obtain 
their nourishment chiefly from the large 
number of minute insects and spiders 
which they eat. One investigator found 
sixteen small spiders in the throat of a 
young Hummingbird which was only 
about two days old. It is also known 
that they feed to some extent on the 
small plant-lice which are so annoying. 
The Ruby-throats then are not only 
beautiful ornaments of nature but they 
are also of some economic value. 


HUMMINGBIRDS. 


The characteristics of this class of birds 
are, a slender, weak bill, in some species 
curved, in others straight; the nostrils 
are minute; the tongue is very long and 
is formed of two conjoined cylindrical 
tubes; the legs are weak, the toes are 
placed three forward and one back; the 
tail contains ten feathers. 

The Hummingbirds are the most di- 
minutive of all the feathered tribes. They 
are natives of the warmer parts of Amer- 
ica, and of the West India islands; they 
bear a great resemblance to each other 
in manners. Their name is derived from 
the constant humming noise they make 
with their wings. They construct ele- 
gant nests, in the shape of hemispheres, 
in which they lay two small white eggs. 
It is said that the young ones are some- 
times attacked and devoured by spiders. 

A simple way in which to capture these 
birds is by blowing water upon them 
from a tube, or shooting them with sand. 
Although they are small in size, they 
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are extremely bold and _ pugnacious. 
Their colors are too brilliant to be de- 
scribed by any pen. 

The length of our Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird is about three and one-fourth 
inches, of which its bill occupies three- 
fourths of an inch. The male is of a 
green-gold color on the upper part with 
a changeable copper gloss and the under 
parts are gray. The throat and forepart 
of the neck are of a ruby color, in some 
lights as bright as fire. When viewed 
sideways the feathers appear mixed with 
gold and beneath they are of a dark gar- 
net color. The two middle feathers of 
the tail are similar in color to the upper 
plumage and the rest are brown. The 
female, instead of the ruby throat, has 
only a few obscure brown spots and all 
the outer tail-feathers, which in the male 
are plain, are in the female tipped with 
white. 

This beautiful little creature is as ad- 
mirable for its vast swiftness in the air, 


and its manner of feeding, as for the 
elegancy and brilliancy of its colors. It 
flies so swiftly that the eye cannot follow 
its course, and the motions of its wings 
are so rapid as to be imperceptible to the 
closest observer. Lightning is scarcely 
more transient in its flight, nor its glare 
more bright than its colors. 

The most violent passions at times an- 
imate these small creatures. They often 
have dreadful contests when they believe 
that any other bird, even if it is one of 
their own kind, is trespassing on what 
they -consider their own domain. They 
are fearless of mankind and in feeding 
will allow persons to come very near to 
them but on too near an approach they 
dart away with wonderful swiftness. 

“A friend of mine informs me,” says 
Dr. Latham, “that he kept these birds 
alive for months by placing artificial 
flowers with the bell of the flower fas- 
tened to a tobacco-pipe and painted a 
proper color; he then placed them in a 
natural position in the cage where the 
little creatures were confined; the bot- 
tom of the tubes were filled with a mix- 
ture composed of brown sugar and wa- 
ter, as often as emptied; he had in this 
way the pleasure of seeing them perform 
every action, for they soon became fa- 
miliar, and, though close under the eye, 


took their nourishment in the same man- 
ner as when ranging at large in the open 
ene. 
I watched a Hummingbird one day 
nearly three hours trying to locate its 
nest which I thought was somewhere 
near at hand. Finally it entered a rose 
bush near where I was standing; care- 
fully I parted the branches and there was 
the nest, but just as I located it, they, for 
both the birds were present, made an 
attack on me, attempting to strike me 
in the eyes, they came and went in al- 
most incredible swiftness, and I was 
glad to retreat. As soon as I was away 
from the bush they returned to their 
home to protect it from further invasion. 

The tongue of a Hummingbird 1s 
formed much like that of a woodpecker, 
being curled around the head, under the 
skin, and thus capable of being darted 
to a considerable distance. Like many 
other little creatures, the assurance and 
impudence of the Hummingbird is re- 
markable. It is easily tamed, and for 
that very reason it has been known to 
domesticate itself in an hour’s time after 
capture, and even when released it has 
returned again to partake of the dain- 
ties which it had tasted during its cap- 
tivity. 

GrorcE W. MAcNINCH. 


MIDSUMMER. 


Hushed are the songs of birds, 
And wearily the patient herds 
Of dun-road Jerseys, seek the shade a-field 
Or slake their thirst amid the oozy shallows 
By shrinkage of the pasture stream revealed. 
Deserted, brown and dusty lie the fallows; 
While, outlined on the hills against the sky, 
Flocks of white sheep, close-shorn, in silence lie. 


—Mrs. Cora A. Matson DOLson. 


THE HOUSE WREN. 


(Troglodytes aédon.) 


The russet Wren glides in among the vines, 
And adds another strand unto its nest, 
Then, on the neighboring trellis, pours its song. 
The poor man’s cottage is its favorite haunt; 
And he is poor indeed, who to his roof 
Can welcome not the yearly visitor, 
To cheer his dcor with music! 
—TuHomaAs BucHANAN Reap, “THE NEw PASTORAL.” 


All birds are beautiful, and in one 
way or another attract our attention and 
interest us. There are, however, certain 
of the smaller birds which seem to be 
almost a part of our own lives and seem 
to be members of our households. Such 
a bird is the House Wren. It is one of 
the best known of bird species in those 
rural districts which are enlivened by its 
presence. It will seek a home in villages 
and cities, and does not hesitate to build 
its nest in close proximity to our dwell- 
ings. It was once my pleasure to ob- 
serve a very striking illustration of the 
attachment that man will acquire for 
these familiar and cheerful little Wrens. 
Sitting on the porch of a summer resort 
hotel and noticing the Wrens visiting the 
globe of a large illuminating lamp sus- 
pended from the roof of the porch, I 
asked the proprietor if the Wrens nested 
there. This practical man of the world 
said “Yes,” and that he never lighted the 
lamp as he could not bear to disturb this 
happy bird home. He did not realize 
that in protecting these sprightly and act- 
ive birds, because of his love for them, he 
was also favoring himself for the House 
Wrens are extremely destructive to insect 
life, which constitutes nearly all, if not 
the whole, of their food. They should 
be protected and encouraged to breed 
wherever they will, for they rear large 
families and not infrequently two in a 
season. The number of eggs laid varies 
from six to nine. Mr. Robert Ridgway 
in his “Ornithology of Illinois” quotes 
the observations of Colonel S. T. Walker, 
of Milton, Florida, who found that forty- 
seven days elapsed between the begin- 
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ning of the building of one nest and the 
time when the young left it. In this in- 
stance, the last egg was laid the third 
of May and the young left the nest on 
the first day of June. 

The House Wrens are very active, and 
their familiarity and fearlessness are re- 
markable. One of their marked charac- 
teristics is persistency, and pairs have 
been known to rebuild a nest several 
times in a site that suited their fancy, 
though destroyed each time by human 
hands. Mr. Silloway says: “A pair of 
Wrens once laid claim to an empty shot 
sack hanging under a porch of a farm 
house, and refused to be dispossessed, 
even after their work had been thrown 
out twice by the farmer’s wife. They 
finally reared a brood in the third nest 
made in this odd site.” House Wrens be- 
come attached to a nesting site once se- 
lected and return to it year after year. 
They are irritably disposed, not only 
against individuals of their own kind, 
but also toward other familiar birds, such 
as the martins and bluebirds, which they 
will sometimes assail and drive from 
their homes and then take possession of 
the site for their own habitation. This 
habit has made the Wrens disliked by 
many people, especially in the East, but 
it should not be so, for the difficulty may 
be overcome by providing bird-houses 
enough for the three species. The 
Wrens are fully as useful as are the mar- 
tins and bluebirds, but in a different field. 
Mr. FF. Hy Kane sayss «ne ssieeuie 
the bluebird, its method of obtaining 
food, and its haunts, fit it best for work 
in the open fields, where it should be 
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especially encouraged; the House Wren 
is especially fitted to do work among the 
shrubbery of orchards, gardens and 
yards, and these, particularly, should be 
the foci of its labors.” Such places, too, 
are the choice of the Wrens, and if given 
places to nest in such localities they will 
be quite sure to occupy them. , 

It is quite difficult to enumerate all 
the kinds of sites that are acceptable to 
the Wrens for homes. The more com- 
mon sites are hollows in orchard trees, 
bird-boxes, holes and crevices or any 
protected places about buildings, holes 
in posts, and fence rails, and, in fact, any 
nook the entrance of which will admit 
them. They have been known to nest in 
discarded tin cans, in an old teapot, be- 
tween the window sash and the blinds, 
and in many other peculiar places. No 
matter where the nesting site is located, 
it is bravely defended against all bird in- 
truders. 

While the geographical range of the 
House Wrens is quite large, extending 
over eastern North America from Man- 
itoba and Southern Ontario southward 
and west to Illinois and Louisiana, they 
are somewhat local in their distribution, 
for in the selection of haunts they are 
astonishingly particular. They are resi- 
dent throughout the year from about the 
latitude of South Carolina southward. 

In addition to its scolding notes, the 
House Wren has a beautiful song. It is 
a “merry little roundelay—a forcible, 
voluble gush of hurried contentment,” 
and it is at its best during the time of 
courtship and while he is preparing a 


home for his mate. The male is too 
busy, too full of life to sing long at a, 
time, but he keeps up a constant chatter- 
ing as he moves from place to place. Mr. 
Chapman has well described his vocal 
efforts. He says: “The song of the 
House Wren is delivered with charac- 
teristic energy—a sudden outpouring of 
music which completely dominates the 
singer, who with raised head and droop- 
ing tail trembles with the violence of his 
effort.” Reverend Herbert Langille is 
very enthusiastic in his description of the 
song. He says: “Of all the songs of 
birds within the range of our acquaint- 
ance, there is no melody more gushing, 
more sparkling, more full of the very 
soul of vital energy than the warbling, 
twittering performance of this most act- 
ive and industrious little creature. If 
the syllables have not that measured ca- 
dence, nor the tones, that heart-searching 
vibration, which moves one to melan- 
choly, or to joy, to prayer or to praise, it 
touches the nerves with a startling im- 
pulse, like the gust of the summer wind 
shaking the leaves, the patter of rain on 
the roof, or the streaming of sunshine 
through a rift of the clouds.” Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller listened to the song of the 
House Wren and wrote: ‘‘Never did a 
personage of his inches pour out such a 
flood of rapture. It was luxury to lie 
and listen to the gushing, liquid melody 
that floated into the window at my head.” 
After the mating is over and the bird- 
bride of the happy Wren in installed in 
their home, he still sings, but his song is 
more subdued and not so vivacious. 


IMMORTELLE. © 


Unto the last the world’s best hearts will sing 

Of sun and star in boundless sky, and rose, beneath ; 
These songs will live for aye, and doubtless bring 
Full fund of happiness to Life; to Death, Love’s wreath. 


—C. LEon BRUMBAUGH. 


HUMMINGBIRD HOMES. 


It has been my privilege to be more or 
less intimately acquainted with three 
hummingbird families. With the first I 
was so timid, fearing to disturb the 
dainty owners of the home, that I only 
ventured a peep at long intervals and 
contented myself with securing the nest 
after the family had departed. 

The second was built some twenty feet 
above ground on the limb of a large syca- 
more tree, a knot of which it closely re- 
sembled, with one huge leaf above it to 
protect it from the weather, and I could 
only observe it through an opera glass. 

The third, it was my good fortune to 
discover some eight feet from the ground 
on the branch of an apple tree, the nest 
being formed of vegetable down stuck to- 
gether with spider webs and covered with 
lichens until it seemed a part of the ap- 
ple limb. When discovered, it contained 
two tiny eggs which resembled the small 
beans used for baking, except that they 
were translucent and ethereal looking, as 
if a touch would break them. Two days 
after the discovery, the eggs hatched, 
and there lay the two smallest birdlings 
I had ever seen. Such miniature un- 
opened eyes! Such tiny, funny, gaping 
bills! Such thread-like necks! 

The hummingbird is the most easily 
tamed of any of our wild birds, and the 
tiny host and hostess of this dainty home 
seemed rather to enjoy the daily inspec- 
tion of their establishment. Flying to a 
spruce tree twenty feet from the nest 
they would preen their feathers and 
calmly watch me while I, standing upon 
a chair, would note the change from day 
to day in the little occupant of the nest. 
Usually but once a day was allowed for 
inspection. Then, the whole family as- 
sembled, each would mount the chair and 
enjoy the cunning sight with appreciative 
exclamations of “oh!” and “ah!” and 
“how cunning’ and “how he_ grows,” 
then the nest was left to itself for twenty- 


four hours. Only now and then when 
callers came was this rule broken. 

In each of the three families of hum- 
mingbirds I have known well, one of the 
tiny fledglings died a few days after 
hatching. One might think this was due 
to human interference had it not been 
the case in the nest far out of reach. In 
this case, the dead bird was discovered 
on the ground beneath the nest. In the 
other cases it was removed on the point 
of a penknife as the parent birds did not 
push the body out at once. 

The parent birds did one thing that I 
could never understand. I observed it 
through the opera glass in the nest far 
above ground, and again in the apple 
tree nest near at hand. The parent birds 
would often stand upon the fledglings 
and execute a sort of dance with wings 
extended. They appeared to trample 
upon the young with their feet as if to 
massage them. So vigorous did this 
treatment appear to be that I was fear- 
ful lest they kill the little ones, and pos- 
sibly this would account for the death of 
one of the young from each nest I have 
observed. One naturalist mentions hav- 
ing seen this same sight, but gives no 
explanation of it. 

Having the nest all to himself seemed 
to agree well with the baby bird in the 
apple tree. He grew amazingly fast and 
the most wonderfully small green feath- 
ers appeared on his little buff body, and 
when he saw me looking at him he gave 
forth the most diminutive of birdling 
squeaks, and was altogether the most 
fascinating and*charming of creatures. 
But the great world demands its due of 
hummingbirds as of men. In that tiny 
breast moved desire for larger life and 
broader fields, and the tiny wings grew 
responsive. 

One perfect day I watched the little 
fellow all day, as the new-found joy of 
life moved within him. He would sit 


upon the edge of the nest while his par- 
ents encouraged him to try his wings, 
then his courage would fail him and he 
would settle back, demanding more honey 
or another spider before he ventures 
forth again. The camera was brought 
and several pictures were taken, but to 
my great disappointment none ‘of them 
turned out well. Once, alarmed at the 
nearness of the camera, the little fellow 
assayed to fly but fell to the ground in a 
fluttering heap of distress. I carefully 
picked him up. O, such a wee, dainty, 
trembling little object! Tenderly placing 
him in the nest I held my hand over him 
until he seemed to be asleep, and he re- 
mained quiet for some time. But as the 
afternoon waned, his ambition and 
strength seemed to increase. He now 
sat on the edge of the nest all of the 
time and he fluttered his wings more 
vigorously. I did not then know that 
young birds almost invariably leave their 


nests towards night, or [ would have 
gone without eating, so desirous was I| of 
seeing that first real attempt at flight. 
But when six o’clock came and the shad- 
ows of the tall cliffs shut off the light 
from the western sky, it seemed to me no 
right-minded parents would allow their 
offspring to venture forth into the great 
world, and I left my dear protégé perched 
upon the edge of his tiny mansion, his 
little bead-like eyes looking at me intel- 
ligently, his little untried wings a-tremble 
with their new-found life. I ate my meal 
as quickly as I could, but alas for me !— 
in those few moments the great instant 
had come. When I returned the lovely 
nest was empty; no hummingbirds were 
to be seen. Infinite space had claimed my 
tiny companion; he had gone to fill his 
place in nature’s great plan and I could 
only claim as my own the empty nest 
and pray for him a continuation of love 
and protecting care. 
EpitH WILtis LINN. 


THE WILD GOOSE. 


I hear the voices call me and I go, 

Nor question of the way, nor why, nor where; 
The tides of seasons bear me to and fro; 

I am content as forth with them I fare. 


Against the wind I press my trailing wings; 

I breast the drive of rain, the stab of sleet, 

And through the day and night my harsh cry rings 
Over the woodland waste, and city street. 


I journey far from mighty inland seas 

To lakes and ponds, that lie in softer zone, 
And in the warmth of Spring’s inflowing breeze, 
And in her vagrant storms, content I own. 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON MARLIN. 


A BOY’S OBSERVATIONS OF A HUMMINGBIRD. 


On my way to school one morning, I 
ran across a Hummingbird’s nest, which 
looked so much like a dried leaf that I 
came near passing it by. The nest was 
about an inch and a half across and it 
nearly matched the light gray eucalyp- 
tus leaf on which it was made, both in 
color and shape. A closer examination 
showed two pure white, oval eggs and a 
very cross little Hummingbird, who was 
very much provoked to have me intrude 
upon her nest. 

About two weeks later, on coming 
near the nest, I-saw a tiny, black-skinned 
baby Hummingbird in the nest alongside 
of the egg that had not hatched. The 
egg never did hatch, so the mother 
threw it out to make room for her young 
one, who was growing fast. The fol- 
lowing days were busy ones for the little 
mother who had to work hard to get 
enough for her growing youngster, who 
made such rapid growth that at the end 
of three weeks he was nearly as large as 


his mother. Some people near _ by 
hitched some cows under the trees; and 
one afternoon I found the young bird 
near its demolished nest. I brought it 
home and put it in an empty canary’s 
nest, which it did not like. After some 
severe criticism of its new home it at 
last settled down and went to sleep. The 
following morning I heard it making a 
noise for its breakfast; I mixed some 
sugar and water together in a spoon and 
gave it from a straw. . Later’ I ted i& 
from a medicine dropper, which it took 
to as quickly as a duck does to water. 

As it grew older, it began to take short 
flights; and my mother, fearing that a 
cat would get it, had a cage constructed 
for its confinement. A few days after- 
ward we placed it on some nasturtiums, 
because we thought a Hummirigbird that 
stayed around there would take care of 
it, 

It stayed a few hours and then dis- 
appeared. 

HARLAN TRASK. 


JENNY WREN AND THE SPARROWS. 


The Wren’s box was under the eaves 
at the corner of the house. The entrance 
to this tiny, cozy cottage was through a 
door, the exact size of a 25-cent piece. 
This diameter allowed the Wren to enter 
her home with perfect ease, while the 
Sparrows could do no more than peep 
within. The door had no entrance step 
nor porch, but the roof of the well-curb, 
close by, served for this purpose. 

The Sparrows decided to keep the 
Wren from feeding her family. In con- 
sequence, a regimént would line up on 
the roof of the house ready for battle. 
The anxious mother, returning with her 
dainty worm morsel, was sorely dis- 
tressed. Her cry brought me to the res- 
cue. Flirting my apron at the Sparrow 
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I completely routed them— 


9 


intruders 
“for the time being. 

The Wren was quick to learn her re- 
lief party. She would alight on the roof 
of the well-curb, just opposite the 
“army,” drop her bit of food and sing a 
sweet, trilling song, to let me know of 
her return and need of help. (When the 
enemy was absent she failed to call me.) 
After the birdlets were fed the lit- 
tle mother would pour forth a seeming 
extra song of thankfulness. 

This performance was repeated until 
the Wren’s family was able to go into 
the busy world of workers. The Spar- 
rows never ceased to bother; the Wren 
never ceased to work and sing. 

HARMONIA TATE. 


W. MUMFORD, CHICAGC 
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PHOEBE. 


(Sayornis phoebe). 


% Life-size. 


THE PHOEBE. 


(Sayornis phoebe.) 


Phebe! 


is all it has to say 
In plaintive cadence o’er and o'er, 


Like children that have lost their way, 
And know their names, but nothing more. 


The homely and confiding Phcebes 
are, perhaps, more generally esteemed 
than any other birds.. They are favor- 
ites with all who have made their ac- 
quaintance, and are always welcome at 
the North when they return in the spring 
from their winter home. The farmer 
realizes that their presence is a blessing 
and, being careful not to molest them, 
the Pheebes’ confiding nature leads them 
to seldom build their nests at any great 
distance from human habitations in set- 
tled districts. While their favorite nest- 
ing sites are under bridges, cliffs of rock 
and earth, in caves, and under protecting 
rock shelves in quarries, they are almost, 
if not quite, as well satisfied with suitable 
places in barns or sheds and the porches 
of houses. They have also been known 
to nest in tin cans, and Mr. Dawson 
speaks of a pair which nested in an old 
coffee pot which was hanging on a nail 
in a deserted cabin. The economic value 
of the Phcebes is so well known that 
they are seldom disturbed and their ten- 
dency to nest near homes is constantly 
encouraged. 

Mr. Chapman has well said: “There 
is something familiar, trustful, and 
homelike in the Phcaebe’s ways which has 
won him an undisputed place in our af- 
fections. With an assurance born of 
many welcomes he returns each year to 
his perch on the bridge-rail, barnyard 
gate, or piazza, and contentedly sings his 
humble monotonous pewit-phebe, pewit- 
phebe—a hopelessly tuneless perform- 
ance, but who that has heard it in early 
spring when the ‘pussy willow’ seems al- 
most to purr with soft blossoms, will not 
affirm that Phoebe touches chords dumb 
to more ambitious songsters.” The 
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—JAMES RuSsSELL LOWELL, “PHBE.” 


Phcebe’s reputation is hardly equalled by 
any other birds. It is loved not for its 
song nor for the splendor of its plumage, 
but because its life so well fits the say- 
ing “handsome is that handsome does.” 
The Phcebes are insect catchers par ex- 
cellence. They are devoted parents and 
are never cruel. As a rule they exhibit 
an amiable disposition toward _ other 
birds, often nesting in close proximity 
to some of them, but a pair will not al- 
low others of their own kind to occupy a 
nest close to their own. Some one has 
said the ‘“‘Phcebes are almost faultless.” 

A large portion of the United States 
is favored with the presence of the Phee- 
bes. Their range covers eastern North 
America, west to eastern Colorado and 
western Texas, and from the British 
provinces southward to eastern Mexico 
and Cuba. They breed from South Car- 
olina northward and they winter from 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
southward. The Phoebes begin their 
northward migration very early in the 
season, and in the North they may well 
be called heralds of spring, for they be- 
gin to appear quite frequently very early 
in March, when their welcome voices are 
heard in their old haunts. They are the 
first of the fly-catcher family to leave 
their winter home, where there is such 
an abundance of insect life. Can it be 
possible that their deep love of home and 
of a brood of care demanding young 
hastens their departure toward their 
summer home, where it is too early for 
insects to be very abundant. They are 
also the earliest of the fly-catchers to 
breed and two or even three broods are , 
often raised in a season. The female per- 
forms nearly all the work of incubation, 


which lasts about twelve days. She is 
a close sitter and seldom leaves the nest. 
Her mate remains in the vicinity and 
faithfully watches for intruders. The 
young are fed only on insect food, of 
which they consume an_ exceedingly 
large amount each day. The parents 
must work very hard to obtain such a 
quantity of food. The nests vary both 
in form and in the manner of construc- 
tion. The form depends upon the kind 
of support to which it is attached. When 
attached to the face of the support it is 
semi-circular, but if placed on a flat sup- 
port it is circular. The nest is a thick 
walled cup or cup-like bracket construct- 
ed largely with moss and mud and lined 
with plant-down, mosses, fine grasses 


and horse-hairs. The same pair of Phee- 
bes are believed to return to the same 
place year after year and if they do not’ 
always avail themselves of the same nest- 
ing site they select one which is near by. 

Regarding the economic value of the 
Phoebes Mr. Beal says: “An examina- 
tion of eighty stomachs showed that over 
ninety-three per cent of the year’s food 
consists of insects and spiders, while 
wild fruits constitute the remainder. The 
insects belong chiefly to noxious species.” 
As two broods, each numbering from 
four to six young, are generally raised 
each season, it is quite evident that a sin- 
gle pair must materially reduce the num- 
ber of insects in the vicinity of their 
nest 


SPIDER COURTSHIP. 


. Courting among spiders is decidedly 
a dangerous occupation, for, sad to say, 
in the spider world the female is more 
fierce and depraved than the male. She 
is larger, also, and the gentleman spider 
who goes to woo his lady, braves much 
more than a mere refusal or a possible 
unconventional exit from the house at 
the hands or feet of an irate parent. In 
fact, he carries his life in his hands, so 
to speak, for Miss Spider invariably 
tries to eat her rejected suitor. Nor is 
acceptance a guarantee of continued 
safety, for the capricious lady has an 
original and effective solution of the 
divorce problem. When she grows tired 
of her husband she simply makes a 
meal of him. 

Those who have watched a spider 
courtship must agree that the spectacle 
is an interesting one. When she sees 
her humble admirer approaching, my 
lady takes up her position in the center 
of her web. The gentleman advances 
quite rapidly at first, but slows consid- 
erably as he gets nearer, and prepares 
to beat a hasty retreat should the lady 
of his affection attack him. When with- 
in about four inches of the web center 
he begins to show off his dancing. He 
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goes through some wonderful balancing 
feats, which his dear one watches with 
apparent interest, often changing her 
position, as though to gain a better 
view. If she seems satisfied the would- 
be husband moves toward her, in a se- 
ries of semi-circles. If she should re- 
sent his approach she will make a dash 
at him, and he will run for his life. She 
may follow him, and in that case he 
needs to be lively. But generally she 
contents herself with a pretense of pur- 
suit, and he returns to try his luck once 
more. He edges up very closely this 
time, though still with caution. He be- 
gins his dance again and she joins in, 
and soon both are whirling as fast as 
they can go. 

The gentleman, after a few seconds re- 
treats somewhat, but the lady, now thor- 
oughly worked up, begins to consider 
his good points. If the result of her 
meditation is acceptance, they embrace, 
if not, the gentleman soon becomes 
aware of the state of her feelings, and, 
again, is obliged to run, this time, at top 
speed. After this, there is no return, 
and no gentleman, in fact, should the 
lady succeed in catching him. 

LouiIsE JAMISON. 


rie. PRICKLY /PEAR. 


(Opuntia vulgaris.) 


The useful is not always beautiful, 
and there is sometimes in plants a com- 
bination of utility and harmfulness. A 
common variety of the North American 
Prickly Pear which may be classed in 
this category belongs to one of the most 
prominent species of cacti, and is found 
in various parts of our country. It at- 
tains its greatest growth in Western 
Texas and in certain parts of Mexico, 
matting vast stretches of land, and woe 
to the traveler who finds it necessary to 
wind his way through these thorny 
beds. 

The plant is irregular in form, having 
somewhat the appearance of green 
plates ellipitical in shape, jointed one 
upon the other, and both sides covered 
with long greenish thorns. It varies in 
height, sometimes growing as high as 
six feet. It is one of the few varieties 
of the cactus useful as food, and the in- 
experienced will be puzzled to think 
how this thorny plant can be acceptable 
as an article of food for either man or 
beast. 

In cattle regions it is gathered and 
stacked in huge piles, and a familiar 
sight during the fall and winter months 
is a fire in which the plants are held for 
a moment, thereby burning off the 
thorns and leaving the fleshy cake a 


most nutritious and enjoyable diet for 
cattle. This work has been facilitated 
in some localities by a machine which 
is used to burn the thorns on the plants 
as they stand. 

The plant contains a liquid which 
doubles its value wherever a scarcity of 
water exists. The shepherd guides his 
flock to the prickly pear grounds, sever- 
ing the plants with his machette and the 
sheep eagerly nibble the soft fleshy 
portion. 

In certain parts of Southwestern 
Texas there are extensive tracts of the 
prickly pear of such large size and thick- 
ness of growth as to be impenetrable to 
man, but which are the home of the 
deer and other wild animals. 

When flowering, the prickly pear pre- 
sents a most beautiful spectacle, being 
covered with clusters of brilliant red or 
yellow flowers with many petals. The 
bunches of bright red pears, cone-like 
in form, look very tempting to lovers 
of wild fruits, but ’tis with a sense of 
disappointment that the uninitiated dis- 
cover that a fruit so inviting to the eye 
should not be more luscious in flavor. 

The fleshy portion of this plant has a 
healing effect, and is now used in the 
medical world. 

Nina KING. 


THE: BUT TERPLY. 


A tiny egg on a milkweed’s leaf, 
In the warm and mellow sun; 

A belted worm on the selfsame leaf, 
With its cocoon just begun; 

A gilded bag of a china hue, 
Like a gem of unknown name; 

A mystic change, and a Butterfly, 
Soars forth on its wings of flame. 


—Jac LoweLL. 


THE RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 


(Regulus calendula.) 


The Ruby-crowned Kinglet, “that nat- 
ty little dandy,” is only known in the 
larger portion of the United States dur- 
ing its migrations, for it breeds further 
north, aside from the Rocky Mountains, 
the Sierra Nevadas and, it is said, to 
some extent in the mountains of Arizona. 
Its range covers North America from 
the Arctic coast southward, and it win- 
ters in the southern United States and 
southward to Guatemala. During their 
spring migrations these Kinglets may be 
seen among the blossom-decked fruit 
trees, closely examining the blossoms, 
partly opened buds and unfolding leaves 
for insects, which form their food. Dur- 
ing the fall migrations they are less con- 
spicuous. They frequent woods, or- 
chards and shrubbery and are often mis- 
taken for wood warblers as they flit from 
point to point among the foliage. Their 
food also resembles that of. these war- 
blers, but in their method of climbing 
about the branches, while searching for 
insects, they are more like the chicka- 
dees. They are much more tame and 
lively than are the warblers, and they 
frequently move their wings in a nervous 
manner. They also utter a scolding note 
which, with their nervous motions and 
activity, make them seem quite wren-like. 
In fact, they are sometimes called Ruby- 
crowned Wrens. These dainty and di- 
minutive birds are very useful to man- 
kind. They not only search for their 
food of minute insects, their larve and 
eggs, on the foliage and twigs at the 
top of trees, but also search the twigs of 
branches lower down and on shrubbery. 
It is said that they have one very notice- 
able habit; they are thorough and if not 
disturbed seldom leave the twig upon 
which they have lighted until they have 
cleared it of insect life. 

During the nesting season the King- 
lets. frequent the coniferous forests, in 
the trees of which their nests are built 
at an elevation of from six to fifty or 
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more feet above the ground. Their nests 
are somewhat globular in form and usu- 
ally semi-pensile. They are constructed 
with moss and fine strips of fibrous bark 
which are carefully interwoven and lined 
with feathers. Sometimes large families 
are raised, for the number of eggs varies 
from five to ten. The Kinglets are cour- 
ageous during the nesting season and do 
not hesitate to attack birds much larger 
than themselves. In his “Birds of 
Alaska,’ Mr. E. W. Nelson relates an 
incident observed by Dr. Dall. <A pair 
of Kinglets “which appeared about to 
commence a nest in a small clump of 
bushes tore to pieces a half-finished nest 
of the rusty-headed blackbird, and upon 
the return of the female blackbird the 
pair of pigmies attacked and drove her 
away. This was repeated several times, 
and when Dr. Dall left Nulato the quar- 
rel was still unsettled.” 

Often the first indication of the pres- 
ence of the Ruby-crowned Kinglets are 
their somewhat garrulous and grating 
call-notes. These notes sometimes precede 
its marvellously beautiful and powerful 
song. This song is noted for its soft- 
ness, sweetness, and its brightness and 
vigor of expression. Mr. Ridgway has 
described the song as “an inexpressibly 
delicate and musical warble, astonish- 
ingly protracted at times, and most beau- 
tifully varied by softly rising and falling 
cadences, and the most tender whistlings 
imaginable.” It hardly seems possible 
that such a loud and powerful a song 
could emanate from the throat of so 
small a bird. Dr. Coues has said: “The 
sound-producing organ is not larger than 
a pinhead, and the muscles that move it 
are almost microscopic shreds of flesh, 
yet its song may be heard two hundred 
yards.” The song must be heard, for it 
defies description and any syllabic ren- 
dering of the notes is unsatisfactory. 
One of the best descriptions of this ex- 
quisite song is that of Mr. Chapman. It 
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was the first time that he had heard the 
- Kinglet sing. He says: “The bird was 
in the tree tops in the most impassable 
bit of woods near my house. The longer 
and more eagerly I followed the unseen 
singer the greater the mystery became. 
It seemed impossible that a bird which I 
supposed was at least as large asa blue- 
bird could escape observation in the 
partly leaved trees. The song was mel- 
low and flutelike, and loud enough to 
be heard several hundred yards; an in- 
tricate warble past imitation or descrip- 
tion, and rendered so admirably that I 
never hear it now without feeling an im- 
pulse to applaud. The bird is so small, 
the song so rich and full, that one is re- 
minded of a chorister with the voice of 
an adult soprano. To extend the com- 


parison, one watches this gifted but un- 
conscious musician flitting about the 
trees with somewhat the feeling that one 
observes the choir-boy doffing his sur- 
plice and joining his comrades for a 
game of tag.” 

The Ruby-crowned Kinglet has been 
called a “dainty monarch.” Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke calls him “Little King,” and 
in his poem, “The Kinglet,” says: 


“Never king by right divine 

Ruled a richer realm than mine! 
What are lands and golden crowns, 
Armies, fortresses and towns, 
Jewels, scepters, robes and rings, 
What are these to song and wings? 
Everywhere that I can fly 

There I own the earth and sky; 
Everywhere that I can sing 
There I’m happy as a king. 


A WESTERN MEADOWLARK, 


The Meadowlark to which my story 
relates was reared in a beautiful, hair 
lined cradle sunk below the level of the 
unbroken sod and overshadowed by a 
thick tuft of long coarse grass, upon the 
far stretching prairie. 

He shared the nest with four other 
fledglings who filled it to overflowing, 
while their growing appetites demanded 
the almost constant attention of their 
devoted parents who foraged far and 
wide, catching insects which flaunted 
their bright wings among the prairie 
grasses, or delving deep in the cultivated 
soil and drawing forth the corpulent 
grubs. 

Despite the attention their offspring 
demanded, they failed not to break the 
prairie’s stillness with the clear and varied 
notes of their wonderous song, so far 
surpassing that of their eastern relatives. 
The male seemed to delight in frequent- 
ing the roadside and trustful of the 
chance passerby, he would perch upon a 
weed or nodding grass stalk and sing his 
song of hope and cheer until the human 
listener approached so near as plainly to 
distinguish the swelling of his yellow 
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throat; or if discovered upon the ground 
he would often half spread his wings, 
stoop lower and throwing backward his 
beautiful head pour forth a soft sweet 
trill of gurgling notes before soaring far 
across the flower bedecked plain. 

The summer was well advanced when 
their young were large enough to assume 
the responsibilities of providing for them- 
selves, for when the first nest had long 
been completed and the young were daily 
expected, a fire swept across the prairie, 
and their nest, with many others in its 
path, disappeared as if by magic. Only the 
charred shells lay upon the naked ground 
while the saddened owners sought a new 
site and prepared for the rearing of an- 
other family. 

The day was intensely warm when the 
young Meadowlarks started forth upon 
their first hunting expedition alone and 
unaided. At noonday the birds had 
hushed their songs and with slightly 
extended wings and panting breasts 
seemed to join the drooping flowers and 
grain, fast ripening before its time, in 
their silent appeal for rain. At last it 
came, but with it came the dreaded hail 
and all living things sought shelter while 


the grain bent before the wind and was 
beaten as by a mighty flail, and large 
white stones bounded high in exalta- 
tion above the ruin they had wrought. 

My hero lay beneath a large gray stone 
and escaped uninjured but when the 
storm was spent, shaking his dampened 
feathers, he started forth. All unheed- 
ing him, a hawk passed by dragging a 
broken wing; a maimed grouse fluttered 
along the ground, and his beautiful 
mother lay with her storm-beaten breast 
turned to the pitiless sky, while across 
the ice-strewn prairie came the sad note 
of her lonely mate. 

He passed the remainder of the sum- 
mer and autumn without farther adven- 
ture save when, the water supply hav- 
ing failed in the ravine he frequented, 
he visited a barn yard to slack his thirst 
and venturing too far over the brim of 
the watering tank, he fell in and was 
found there by the farmer’s daughter, an 
apparently lifeless form. After warm- 
ing him by the kitchen fire, rubbing his 
damp plumage, and blowing into his 
unresisting throat, her efforts were re- 
warded and he showed signs of return- 
ing life; but before his unsteady limbs 
would bear him, the instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself and he began 
pecking viciously at the hands that had 
saved his life, showing that the mouth 
held open for the exit of the sweetest 
song may be used for sterner things. 


The prairie grasses were brown and 
dry and the first snowflakes had fallen 
before he joined others of his tribe on 
the long migration southward. I know 
not of his adventures in his sunny win- 
ter home but before the snow had left 
the northern slopes and slight ravines, 
before the swelling buds had unfurled 
their tender leaflets to the breeze, his 
joyous song was once more heard upon 
the prairie and each human listener 
gladly welcomed the sweet harbinger of 
spring. 

In due time, he and his newly chosen 
mate began the structure of their dwell- 
ing and his heart seemed overflowing 
with joy as in the cool early morning, the 
genial warmth of noontide, or in the 
soft hush of evening he called to her 
whose responsive notes seemed the faint, 
sweet echo of his song. 

But, alas, that man should so often 
change the purest domestic joys of his 
feathered friends to keenest sorrow! 
One evening while singing on a stake 
by the roadside, all trustful of the human 
pedestrian approaching him, a shot rang 
out; the song was stilled and the min- 
strel’s life-blood stained the springtime 
grasses while through the still evening 
air sounded the single mournftl note of 
his mate, repeated again and again in 
accents of dispair, one of the saddest 
notes that Nature ever knows. 

HATTIE WASHBURN. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND. 


While visiting a primary schoolroom 
near Chicago, my attention was called to 
a frightened hummingbird, incessantly 
beating its dainty head against the ceil- 
ing of the room. For over an hour, with- 
out a moment’s pause, the poor creature 
strove in its agony of fear to find an 
exit through the hard plaster, which 
must have seemed like a sky of hereto- 
fore unknown resistance 

While the pupils were being dismissed, 
the tiny bird dashed down behind a large 
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framed picture, which offered a semi- 
shady retreat. It could have found no 
spot on which to cling, for when the 
frame was lifted the bird fell to the 
blackboard ledge, where I caught it in 
my hands. Its head fell to one side from 
either fright or other exhaustion, and it 
seemed to be dying. “Get some syrup,” 
I called to my friend. There was none 
to be had. “Then get some sugar and 
water as quickly as possible,” and as 
these were at hand they were made ready 


for the little patient. I thrust the bird’s 
bill into the spoonful of diluted sweet- 
ness and was glad to see the beak open 
‘and a small quantity of the water dis- 
appeared. In a short time the muscles 
of the fairy frame began to gain 
strength and soon the wings pressed 
strongly against the palm of my hand, 
as I tried to prevent its escape. A little 
child, who had remained with us, be- 
seeched me to let her take the feathered 
guest, and with her promise to not let it 
fly away until we had examined it more 
carefully, I parted with my treasure. 

Together we went into the next room, 
where the pupils were yet studying from 
books, and there our little visitor readily 
partook of more refreshment from the 
cup of sugared water. Hardly one of the 
many children had ever before been so 
near,a living specimen of this fairly com- 
mon species of American birds and not 
one, including the teachers, had ever seen 
one quietly drinking. 

“Is its bill a tube? Does it suck the 
syrup through its tongue? Does it ever 
eat anything but honey? Can it sing 
something beside that squeak? These 
-and many other questions showed the 
intense interest of the little unfeathered 
bipeds about me, and for awhile it was 
difficult to find an opportunity to give 
answer. Perhaps you may make a sim- 
ilar capture during the year and not be 
ready for such a catechism and a repeti- 
tion of some hummingbird truths may be 
of interest here. 

The probe-like bill is not a tube, but it 
is used as a protection and guide for the 
long tongue, which moves so rapidly 
that one can hardly discover its motion. 
These birds do eat insects which haunt 
the funnels of the trumpet flower, the 
petunia blossoms, and other long-necked 
repositories of plant nectar; and here 
would be a chance to discourse upon the 
difference between the bee-made honey 
wrought from the plant supply and its 
original form when in the flower. The 
bird does not absorb its liquid food after 
the manner of the boy with a lemonade 
straw, but drinks it, drop by drop, by 
means of its long tongue. Its hard bill, 
beside serving as a means of defense 
more powerful than the awe-inspiring 
hat pin of the school girl, also aids it in 
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securing a change of diet in the shape 
of tiny spiders which often infest plants, 
and other insects which are desired 
neither by the flower nor the gardener 
or farmer. It thus pays for its sweet 
repast of nectar and for its protection; 
for who has ever heard of the destruc- 
tion of these morsels of bird-life in our 
part of the country. 

It needed only a glance to tell that 
this little wanderer from the world out- 
side was either a female ruby-throat or 
a male less than one year old. Does 
some one ask “How did you know?” 

The method of determining is extreme- 
ly simple, for there is only one species 
east of the Rocky Mountains and Colo- 
rado, and that is Trochilus colubris, or 
the ruby-throated hummingbird, and it 
is found from Labrador to Uruguay, ac- 
cording to season. In the Northland 
they are with us from May to October; 
the remaining months they spend in 
travel and search of health in other 
lands. 

Both sexes are wonderfully attractive 
in the irridescent coloring, but to the 
mature master belongs the blood-red 
ruby at his throat, which gives him his 
name. 

Beyond the barrier of the Rockies one 
will discover many other varieties of 
these dervishes of the air, who, if they 
do not actually whirl, at least make as 
many motions as the most devout of 
whirligig devotees. 

Many persons have declared that they 
have seen one species hovering over clo- 
ver blossoms in the dusk of twilight or 
in the evening hours. But the youngest 
and the least expert of true, close observ- 
ers will soon discover that this strange 
nectar-seeker is a moth and not a bird. 

As to actual protection of the ruby- 
throat by written law I cannot say, but 
unwritten, ruling is in his favor here. 
Beyond Mexico’s northern boundary and 
southward throughout the South Amer- 
ican countries, which are his habitat dur- 
ing his migration, he suffers violence 
from the bird-hunters who supply the 
wants of the milliners of all lands which 
are civilized enough to have their women 
wear hats. There has been a time when 
a wreath of murdered ruby-throats about 
the crown of an Easter creation of rib- 


bons and silken flowers was considered 
the acme of fashion and for which the 
devout attendant at Easter service would 
pay a sum sufficient to support a mission- 
ary for months. If that sum had been 
called a fine for the destruction of inno- 
cent, happy life the milliner’s attempt at 
artistic arrangement of colors would have 
received its true name of barbarity. But 
the word “Fine!” was used only in com- 
mendation. Thanks to the united efforts 
of the Audubon Societies and other bird- 
lovers, bird sacrifice is becoming poor 
taste as it grows unfashionable. 

A few years since a friend of mine 
had her dining-room window nearly coy- 
ered by a trumpet-creeper. In the shade 
of this plant, among the flowers they 
seem to love best, a pair of ruby-throats 
came one May day and made their nest, 
_and so close to the window was it built 
that all their house-planning and house- 
keeping could be closely and easily ob- 
served. The male would often rest upon 
a twig among the thick green leaves, and 
in a squeaking voice tell either of his 


love for his mate or of his day’s labor. 
The tiny eggs hatched under the care of 
the house-people, for they saw to it that 
no cat or other beast of prey, two-legged 
or four-legged, molested these tiniest 
treasures of bird land. The nestlings, 
small as honey bees at first, grew rapidly 
from the effect of the nourishment thrust 
down their infinitessimal throats by the 
beaks of their parents. They became 
nearly full-fledged air sailors in a few 
short weeks; then, all flew away together 
and the house beautiful on the inside of 
the window panes has nothing but lov- 
ing words when any of its members 
speak of the home beautiful outside. 

. For reasons very apparent to those 
who have ever made friends with any 
family of our little brothers of the air, 
hummingbirds, mounted life-like upon 
swaying wires, amid laces and bewitch- 
ing blossoms, have seemed as a sacrilege 
to them and to their friends, who to- 


- gether watched the unfolding of that un- 


written idyl among the summer leaves. 
Mary CATHERINE JUDD. 


AUGUST. 


I know ’tis August, for the milkweed flower 
Hangs heavy-headed on its stately stem. 

Soon shall the pale, curved pods, shed silver floss 
To broider Autumn’s robe with shining hem. 


I know ’tis August, for the fields of rye 

No longer wave in shining billowy ranks; 

But have, like armies, pitched their tawny tents, 

And streams have shrunken, ’neath their willow’d banks, 


The harvest fly, with sudden stinging sound, 
Rings his triangle in the drowsy trees. 

He bids us note wan Summer drifting by, 
Her robe scarce stirring in the languid breeze. 


Subdued bird-music hints of southern flight; 
At night the katydids begin to call 

And deep-toned crickets chant of shortening days 
With coming frosts, and glories of the fall. 
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THE MOURNING DOVE. 


(Zenaidura macroura.) 


\ 


The breeding and the geographical 
ranges, both being practically the same, 
are extensive,scovering temperate North 
America from the southern portion of 
Canada and British Columbia, southward 
ward to Panama and the West Indies. 
The majority of these birds winter south 
of the more northern states, but some 
have been known to remain through this 
season as far north as Ontario. The coo- 
ing of this Dove, which is one of the 
most mournful sounds in nature, is also 
one of the characteristic voices of spring. 
The sadness of its notes, however, do not 
indicate a mournful nature, for they are 
not notes of grief, but, rather, they indi- 
cate attachment for their mates. 

The Mourning Dove, also called Tur- 
tle Dove and Carolina Dove or Pigeon, 
is to my mind a bird of exemplary 
habits. It is rarely quarrelsome and 
easily adapts itself to its favorite locality, 
placing its nest wherever it seems most 
convenient. The nests of these birds 
may be built in trees, bushes, on stumps 
and logs, on cliffs and on the ground, 
especially in treeless regions. Occa- 
sionally they will utilize the old nests of 
other birds, and I know of one instance 
where a pair nested in a cavity of a tree. 
It is my experience that the Mourning 
Doves are rarely seen during the nesting 
season in greater numbers than two in 
an area of one or two acres. This trait 
may account, to some extent at least, for 
the fact that they are abundant and have 
not been exterminated as is nearly the 
case with its relative, the passenger 
pigeon. I am informed that these Doves 
sometimes nest in colonies consisting of 
a few pairs. In one instance, it is said, 
the nests were found in a small group of 
pine trees. The nests are simply frail 
platforms made of sticks, twigs and 
roots when built in trees, but if placed 
on a large limb or a stump a mere rim 
of twigs, sufficient to retain the eggs, is 
constructed. On the ground a_ few 
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straws and twigs are all that is usually 
used. These Doves rear two and some- 
times three broods in a season. 

After the breeding season both the 
young and the old Doves collect in flocks 
and resort to grain fields and _ berry 
patches. Eating plentifully of various 
grains, the seeds of weeds, small acorns 
and other nuts, berries, worms and in- 
sects, they become fat and their flesh be- 
comes delicate and makes a food that is 
appreciated by hunters. At this time, it 
is a favorite pastime_of gunners to station 
themselves in the fields and bag the birds, 
their swift and straight flight offering a 
great temptation to the sportsmen. 

An interesting note regarding the 
Mourning Doves in the arid regions of 
the Southwest is given by Major Charles 
Bendire in his “Life Histories of North 
American Birds.” He says: “In the 
more arid regions of the West, especially 
in southern Arizona, I have often no- 
ticed this Dove a long way from water, 
but as they are exceedingly strong and 
rapid flyers, distance is but a trifling 
matter to them. They usually visit their 
regular watering places in the morning, 
and in the evening just before sundown, 
and, where water holes or springs are 
scarce, they can be seen coming from all 
directions in search of such localities, 
usually in pairs or little parties of from 
four to six. At this time, if closely 
watched, they are a sure guide to water. 
Old mountaineers are well aware of this 
fact, and, if not familiar with the coun- 
try they shape their course after the line 
of travel of these Doves, which is al- 
ways a direct and straight route to the 
objective point.” 

In the southern portion of the range 
of the Mourning Doves, their mating sea- 
son begins early in March, and fresh 
eggs have been found toward the last of 
that month, and Major Bendire says that 
he has taken them in Arizona as late as 
the fourteenth of September and might, 


probably, have found them still later had 
he looked for them. In northern Illi- 
nois I have found them nesting from the 
last of April to the first of August. The 
eggs of these birds vary considerably 
from a true oval and are usually a glossy 
white, though some have a rather rough 
surface. 

The Mourning Doves show a strong 
attachment for their mates throughout 
the season. Both parents exhibit a true 


love for their young and give them much 
attention even after they have left the 
nest, and it is said that the mother bird 
will brood fully fledged young, though 
she always sits crosswise of them. The 
love notes of these Doves are familiar 
to those who are acquainted with the 
birds. While they are low and rather 
mournful in sound they may be heard at 
some distance. It seems impossible to 
give a satisfactory syllabic description. 
FRANK Morey WoobrurFF. 


THE RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH. 
(GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON.) 


O wandering thrush! the homeland is the best; 
The salmon berry blooms for thee, its guest, 
And songs are in the air, ended thy quest. 


The forests’ thine, their fragrances so sweet, 
Afar the line where sky and mountain meet, 
Thy message lends the charm to make complete. 


After the long and difficult ascent 
To heights where vision sweeps the firmament, 


What infinite repose thy voice hath lent! 


Like to the fir tree’s fragrances that stay 
In rich suggestions through the long sweet day, 
The echoes tell that thou hast passed that way. 


O song that lures me where the fir trees grow 
Or down into the “tide flats” far below, 
Still constant where the shadowed rivers flow! 


Tenderest at morning, half subdued, it seems 
Only the ending of the gladdest dreams, 
The gentle wave beat of melodious streams. 


Triumphant when the sun sinks low behind 
The dark hill-forests, and the searching wind 
Is gone with day, and night is still and kind. 


*Tis then it rings in notes so sweet, so clear, 
The very angels well might pause to hear» 
And, listening long, leave.heaven to draw near. 


And when-the twilight fades, the long day done 
Between the silences thy song rings on, 
The voices of the night are thine alone. 


Aye, when the darkness comes, silence unstirred 
Save by thy son, O little flute-voiced bird, 
A truer harmony was never heard! 
—Netty Hart Woopworrtu. 
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To say that the authors of a book are 
Spencer F. Baird, Thomas M. Brewer, and 
Robert Ridgway is a sufficient testimonial 
of its great worth. The names of these men 
are known to all students of ornithology. 
The present edition of this great work is 
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authorities, but they avoid technical terms 
and colorless descriptions. Narrative and 
verse give variety to the treatment, and 
many ways of making use of the lessons are 
suggested. The flowers, trees, birds, and ani- 
mals known to most children are the sub- 
jects chosen, and much valuable information 
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way. 

The volume “Summer,” as well as the 
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‘Verses from valley and hill are these, 

Songs of flowers and birds and trees, 
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As I turned the leaves from spring ’til fall. 


‘‘Dear, wee children, wherever you are, 
Looking at blossom or bird or star, 
Nature has room in her heart for you, 
And will teach you the songs in her big book, 
too.’’ 


Miss O’Sheridan’s sympathetic love for 
childhood especially adapts her for this work 
and the result has been most happy. 

Mr. Seeboeck’s name is a sufficient guaran- 
tee for the fitness and delightful quality of 
the music. 

The decorative borders by Mr. Comstock 
and Mr. Hurst are a delight to the eye, and 
the book, as a whole, is most pleasing and 
satisfying. It cannot fail to charm in home 
or school. 
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SORTS AND MINING CAMPS IN -COLORADO, 


UTAH AND NEW MEXICO. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


R. C. NICKEL, Gen’! Ag’t, 


Si KHOOPER GoR bake 
Denver, Colo. 


DS O]D OD OD OD OF 0303 63039 63903 H1FD93I353 0303 SOS 


242 Clark St.,.Chicago, Ill. 


GBVODEDSOSGDESGOSDPESISESDOSDEDHSEHSEOSED HOH F6HSO6OHOSOSFSOSESOSHOO 6S 9SO6HOSOSCHS 


a luxurious through train EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, less than three days en route Chicago to San 
Francisco, over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 


Electric lighted throughout. Two fast trains daily via the 


GHIGAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without 


change. 


Daily and Personally Conducted excur- 


sions in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, with special 


low rates from all points. 


The Best of Everything. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations 
and full information, apply to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


THE GREAT EAST AND WEST LINE 


Across the TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


Entire States of 


No trouble to answer questions. New Dining Cars 
(meals a la carte). Write for new book on Texas, FREE. 


E.P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, - Dallas, Texas 


Educators who are in touch with nature 
work were especially pleased with A. W. 
Mumford’s exhibit of bird pictures and birds 


and nature publications. The immediate 


cash sales at this booth were probably larger 


than those of any exhibition at Asbury Park. 
—Journal of Education, July 13, 1905. 
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$4.50 FOR $3 


Among Green Trees $3.00 
By Julia Ellen Rogers 
AND 

Birds and Nature One Year 1.50 

Both for . 0c... $3-00 


Three dollars is the price of the book alone 
and this offer may not be repeated. 

Strike up an acquaintance with the most 
charming book ever published on trees, and 
this beautiful magazine. 

We have reached the high-water mark of 
high-class book-making in this book and we 
have overflowed the banks of fine periodicals 
in this magazine. Miss Rogers’ manner of 
saying things is a Thoreau-Burroughs style. 
She burrows to the very roots of her subject 
and touches its very topmost leaf. 

Your money refunded if you are not sat- 
isfied. 


A, W. MUMFORD, Publisher 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CHICAGO | 
GREAT 
vane WESTERN 


LEAF 
ROUTE . 


=) 


Between Chicago, 
St.Paul ,Minmneapolis, 
Kansas Citys ands 
Omaha. | oF 


J.P.EImer 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT — 
Chicago, Ill. 
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. the Wabash Road will sell i e 

1e Wabash Road will sell excursion 

@ SEPT, 15, 16 and 7 tickets from Chicago to Philadelphia at $19.00 @ 

Pa for the ROUND TRIP. The route is @ 
© via Detroit and Niagara Falls, at both of which points stop-over will be 

allowed. Return limit Sept. 25, with the privilege of extension to Oct. 5 by ® 

i) deposit of ticket and payment of $1.00. Further particulars, with time cards, & 

e@ maps, etc., will be furnished on application. 

F. A. Parmer, A. G. P. A., ® 

& 311 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IIl. e 
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FISHING 
PLACES 


ARE ALONG THE LINE OF 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


‘‘The Comfortable Way’’ 


VISIT THE FAMOUS LAKE RESORTS 


| pj) | ee 


MINNESOTA-LAKE-PARK-RECION 


Send 2 cents for ‘‘Summer Grounds,”’ descriptive of 
these Resorts to 


F. 1. WHITNEY, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul,.Minn. 


- Now is the time to study Nature. These attractive and interesting Books will make life out of 
doors more enjoyable for the Amateur or Professional Student of Nature. They 
embrace various subjects and are written by recognized authorities. 


ttt ree Pees By Jutta ELLEN Rocers, Royaloctavo. 224 pages. 24 photogravures, 50 half-tones 
and over 100 drawings. Price, $3.00, This is one of the most practical books 
ever published, It is complete in itself, containing no technical terms that are 
not defined, It will not have to be used with some other publication to make the text intelligible. The members of 
Forestry Clubs and all interested in trees will find ita handy companion at alltimes. Miss Rogers’ experience in the 
teaching of Nature Study well prepared her for the work of writing this book. 

“Among Green Trees’’ is a book not only for arboricul turists and the nature lover, but for whoever appreciates 

that which is well done in literature and picture making.—7he Chicargo Tribune. 


b lis of and and ater’ By Frank Coutiins Baker. Octavo. Illustrated with eight full-page plates, 
including 82 species in natural colors, and numerous half-tones and line 

: engravings. Price, $2.50. What is the life history of a snail? What isthe 
life history of aclam? Read about these interesting creatures and learn how they live, where they live and how to 


epiiect and preserve them. Read about the capture of the squid and the deyil-fish, the useful money cowry and other 
shell money. 


Cis and Gem Minerals By Oxviver CumMINGS Farrinctron, Ph.D., Curator of Geology, The Field 
; Columbian Museum, Royal octavo. Illustrated with sixteen full-page colored 
‘plates. Price, $3.00. It tells what géms are made of, where they come from, 


how to determine them, how to-distinguish spurious gems, etc. It thus furnishes information of the greatest value, not 
only to purchasers of gems, but to those who desire to search for them in nature. 


Birds of Lakeside and Prairie By Epwarp B.Cuarx. Sixteen colored plates. 192 pages. Price, 

$:.00. This book contains field sketches of bird life in the great 
—e—_— nv middle west. Mr. Clark for ten years has been a close student of 
nfature in a section of the country where wild bird observers have been many and bird writers have beenfew, The 


aero takes his readers afield with him and puts them in close touch with our feathered friends of lakeside, woodland 
and prairie. 


By Ernest Vincent Wricut. 30 illustrations. Price, $1.00. A 
i ¢ ! t un t ¢ orl nd beautiful book of children’s storiesin verse. The subject of fairies 
as a basis for children’s stories is by no means anew one. Usually, 

how they Do Tt however, human beings, such as Kings, Princesses, or Children, are 


made the leading characters, with fairies as occasional participants in 
the unfolding of the fable’s wonders. In this new book the elves are given exclusive prominence. ‘The subjects dealt 


with are well known to children, and many pleasant thoughts regarding the workings of Nature may be derived from 
the pages of this volume. 


The igt le Book of Birds By EpwArp B.Crark. 16colored plates. 40pages, 9x11inches. Price, 60 
cents. This book is both for the children and the elders. The lines are not 
jingles merely, but jingles which have a well-rounded purpose and much of 

pith and peint. The color scheme of the cover is strikingly beautiful. 


“The ‘Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty possession.'’—Chicago Evening Journal, 


Ri B Book Of Birds By Mary CATHERINE Jupp. 26coloredplates. 112 pages, 9x11. Price, $1.00. For 
children, large or small. With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense 
for older ones. Every letter of the alphabet is illustrated by a beautiful colored 


picture of a bird, whose name begins with that initial. For the children a fun-provoking rhyme is given with each 
picture, and a short prose description makes them interesting to the adult. 


Birds of Son and Stor By EL1zaBETH and JosEPH GRINNELL. 16 Colored plates. 192 pages. Price, 
§ y $1.00. These authors are well known as lovers of birds and as interesting 
writers on bird life. They not only have made the feathered kingdom a subject 
of out-door study for many years, but they have been explorers in the great field of general literature for the purpose 
of finding all that it holds pertaining to our bird friends. 
“The book, from beginning to end, can be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike, It is a 
fascinating piece of natural history.’’—Pasadena Daily News, 


Wild Birds in Git Parks By Hersert EuGEngE WALTER and ALICR Hart Watrer. Pocket edition. 
y 66 pages. Cloth. With chart showing migration of birds. Price, 40 cents. 
Every person who is interested in birds and visits city parks should have 


a copy of this book. It furnishes a simple letter of introduction to 145 interesting birds, The essential and striking 
characteristics that are readily noticed are mentioned. 


Vol. XVII. Edited by W K Hiciey. O F 38. full- illustra- 
Birds and Nature iis by color ShbtaR anhyc rion that, $ec COE eT AER ool ee ce 


Double Vol XV and XVI. One-half F 00. S Single Vol , cloth, 
Rs GM IMIOTE: .Lock cere Doutie yoiniwes, nell merocen, snd es gee 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. If not perfectly satisfied your money will be re- 
funded. Ask for 30-page illustrated catalogue of Books on Nature Study. IT'S FREE. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


always brings immediate relief 


“°™ PRICKLY HEAT 
“eggpdam = SUNBURN 


Gre Se athe “Daylight Special ”’ 
— elegant fast aay trai 
“DiamorlffBpecial””—fast night train—unsur- 
passed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-library oars, songs dining cars, 


parlor. cars, drawin ng-room and buffet 
slee; ing cars, reclining chalr cars. 


Through tickets, rates etc., of I, C. R.R, 
agents-and those of connecting lines, 


A.H. HANSON, GEN’L Pase’n AcT., CHICAGO. 


LY ‘Miennen Co. 
Newark, WN. Jd. 
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:IF NOT--WHY NOT 2? 
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| HERE Bab ae et ATE ; 
é é 
* FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND TO US 
| | A.W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
| e I enclose $1.50 for which please send me Birps anp NATURE one : 
3 year with the portrait of Gladstone in colors. ; 
4 Begin my subscription with.._._-___ and consider mea & 
s permanent subsccber until otherwise notified. o. 
e 
; i an eS Les See 4 
| A 
: street ‘and: Number <2 2 a i ae : 
8 ® 
® |G PC a ene kee kaa BT State Sis 2 A eae § 
. I am a new, renewal subscriber, Cross out new or renewal as case may be. 
é Any of our other premiums may be substituted for Gladstone. ; 
- VOLUMES BEGIN JANUARY AND JUNE, YOU SHOULD HAVE VOLUMES COMPLETE. : 
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